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ROYAL ACADEMY. 
11 


PAINTING; SCULPTURE, 
and ARCHITECTURE. 


GENTLEMEN, 


N my various rambles through 
various countries, I have nei- 
ther ſeen tiot heard of a ſet of 
artiſts comparable to that which 
your monarch aſſembled when he 
formed you into an academy. In- 
ſtead of attempting to expreſs my 
2-4: > -- - M0 #,- . _— 


he DEDTCA C#10N. 


gtatitudle to that royal 4zoodhefs; 
which has deigned to connect me 
with ſo reſpectable a ſociety, I Will 
revere and love it in filence, and 
. endeavour t6- ſhow that I deferve 
what it has beſtowed, by a vigorous 
exertion of my abilities whenever 
occaſion ſhall call them into your 
ſervice: ln the mean while, gen- 
. tlemen, give me leave to dedicate 
to you the firſt work I have pre- 
pared for publication ſince I had the 
honour of belonging to you. You | 
; have a right to this ſmall token of 
an affection, which inclination as 
well as * has — in the 
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IoskpH BARETTI. 


I Hove nat a better apology to offer for 
uu confidence" in preſenting this enlight-" 
 ened nation with theſe volumes, than that 
the accounts of Spain hitherto publiſhed in 
| the Enghſh language, are in (general ad- 
Judged to be very imperfet#. This obſervation, 
which I had often heard repeated. by many 
Engliſhmen of diſtinguiſhed knowledge, has 
. emboldened me to nn * vor n 
mas _ ; f 


Ih he 45 eferiptions that fallow, I Y 
it will appear that ] have Jpared no pains | 
0 carry my reader in ſome meaſure along. 
ith me; to make him ſee what J ſaw, 
| hear what T heard, feel what I felt, and 

even think and fancy whatever I thought 

* 5 b and 


5 
and fancied myſelſ. Should this method 
prove agreeable, and procure the honour of | 
4 Favouravle reception to my work, I ſhall owe 
it in a great part to my moſt revered friend 
Dr. Samuel Johnſon, who ſuggeſted it to me, 
Juſt as I was ſetting out on my firſt journey 
10 Spain. Tt was he that exhorted me to 
white Jaily, and with all peſſible minutengſte 
it wal he: that pointed out the topics which 
would moſt intereſt and moſt "delight in a fus, © 
ture Publication. To his injunttions I have. 
Lebt as. cloſe at iT: was able, and ny only. 
fear upon this 'orcqhion, is, that ſome. want 
of dexterity in tlie management of my nar- 
ratives may. juſtly have ſubjected me to the | 
charge of” egotiſm, as I am convinced that. 
I have paſſed too frequently from my ſubs 
jeci to myſelf, and made myſelf as much too of 
ten the hero of my.own ſtory. Yet this fear is 
not fo. predominant, as to exclude the hope 
that ſuch an impropriety will be overlooked * | 
T have but ſucceeded in the main point, and | 
effetually affified the imagination of my | 
reader to form an idea tolerably Ju of Spar, 


by 
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by exhibiting as well the Face of the country, 
. as the manners of the inhabitants. This it 
20100 appear that 1 have laboured pretty 
hard to attain; and as this is the chief end 
of a traveller s narrative, the real eritick 
will not be diſpleaſed that it has been 
principally purſued, that Subordinate and 
incidental parts have been leſs diligently | 
confidered, and that, where attention Was 


; maſt required, it has been moſt. liberall ly be- 
Kane, 
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en | London, Aug: LY 
be An BROTHERS, We btn £14 hierfh 
T \O-morrow 1 ſhall & at laſt quit this 
* metropolis, and ſet out for Fal- 
mouth on my way honie through Por- 
tugal, Spain, and the ſouthern -part of 
. rance. A long roundabout way! But 
you know that all communication is 
ſtopped between Dover and Calais be⸗ | 
| cauſe of the war; and fince T muſt go a 
long journey, care not how long I 
make it. I go through Portugal and 
Spain rather than Holland, becauſe of 
| Holland I have heard and read enough, 
whereas I know little of Portugal and E 
R | leſs 
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leſs of Spain, as 1 are but very im- 
perfect accounts of either. Befides, that 
geing the Falmouth-way, I ſhall like- 
wiſe ſee the weſtern part of this king- 
dom, which I have not viſited. 
To-morrow then is the day, from which 
1 reckon that in about two months, or 
chree at moſt, I ſhall have the inexpreſ- 
fible pleaſure of ſeeing you again, after 
an abſence of full ten years. My blood 
runs warmer and my heart beats quicker, 
when I think that after ſo long a ſepa - 
ration I am going to fit down. again to a 
domeſtic meal with one of my brothers 
_ -froiiting me, and one at each tide of. 
me 
Now therefore, En JPN Grewell . 4 
quit thee with leſs regret, becauſe I am 
returning to my native country after a 
very long abſence, conſidering the mort / 
neſs of life. Vet I cannot leave thee 
without tears. May Heaven guard and 
proſper thee, thou illuſtrious mother of 
polite men and virtuous women Thou 
: — 
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Sreat mark of uterature Thel key 
of invincible ſoldiers, of bold naviga- 
tors, and ingenious artilts, farewell, fare= 
Well! Thave now forgotten all the croſſes 
and anxieties I have undergone 3 in thy 
regions for the ſpace of ten Fears : but 
nevef will 1 forget thoſe many amongft 
thy ſons Who have aſhiſted 1 me in my 
wants, encouraged me in my difficulties, 
comforted me in my adverfities, and im- 
parted to me the light of their knowledge 
in the dark atid intricate mazèes of life ! 
Farewell, imperial England, fatewell, 


farewell li 


LETTER 1. 


People i in the Nager coach. Saliftury and 
its cathedrals Mylitia. Bane-lage and * 
Duc bing Noel at Honiton. Ef aohence 


arifing. 


A Aug. 16, 1760. 


JEHOLD! I am diſtant from Lon- > | 
don a. hundred and ſixty miles, and | 
: more! PE 


235 


i 1 riday T ſet out in one of thoſe 
1 gau umberleſs coaches that are continually 
golng backwards and forwards from town 
to town. The coach contained fix peo- 
ple; and all ſix proved agreeable com- 
pany to each other, though collected 
by mere chance: three women on one 
fide, and three men over againſt them. 
This begins to look like a novel; and 
| yet it is no novel at all. In this coach 
were. an elderly aunt ch her two nieces, 
an Engliſh gentleman, a Scotch officer, 
and your eldeſt brother. The fix horſes 
went on at a great rate. I knew the 
officer's country by his pronunciation, as 
well as by his earneſt talking with the 
aunt about nobility. This was his fa- 
__ vonrite topick. But the Engliſhman and 
KB I, employed our time to better purpoſe, 
chatting as faſt as we could with the 
nieces, both modeſtly talkative and mo- 
deſtly pretty. Vet the good aunt was 
not ſo deep ſunk. into genealogy as her 
partner would have her; but turned to 
us 
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ug from time to time, and undd 
her girls to be chearful and Ang ſongs; 


which they often did in ſuch a Wanner 


7 , 


as to pleaſe even an Italia. 
So agreeable a company I ſhall proba- | 


bly not- find in the remainder of my 
journey, as it is but ſeldom that poor 


travellers are ſo lucky as to meet witk 


ſuch good - natured aunts, and with gitls 


ſo pretty, ſo ſprightly, and ſo obliging. 


The Scotchman, though ſomewhat ſtiff 


and ridiculous with his accounts: of the 
great nobility in” Argyleſhire, yet Was 


not unwelcome, as he is x man of very 


good ſenſe in other reſpects. The Eng- 
liſh gentleman i is learned beyond his age, | 


and rather over-civil, as he has but 
bow quitted the college. | Lo 


* 
4 


On the firſt day I faw nothing, as one 
may ſay, becauſe we trotted along: very 


faſt. I could only obſerve that the inns, 


1% 


| where we alighted to change horſes and 


refreſh ourſelves, are all neat and good, 


as all 1 inns are on all great roads in Eng- 
MY. land. 


. 
land. We orefled Saliſbury in haſte on 
the ſecend day: but as I had heard 
much of its cathedral, I choſe to give a 
look at it. 80 J alighted, and ran like a 
fury through the town, Thus running 
took notice of the market, which is 
ſpacious and plentifully ftoged with meat 
and all forts of vegetables. Along the 
large ſtreet I eroſſod, there is water run- 

ning on both ſides juſt by the houſes x 
Which muſt be a great convenience to 
dhe inhabitants. I entered the cathedral = 

for a minute; It is a ſtately building, | 
and much more gothic than that of Mi⸗ | 
lan; but ndt half ſo large, as e as 1 
gan remember. That of Milan I take to 
be the largeſt edifice of Vis kind in the 
whole world. . 

On a wide Plain, not for. from Sit 
* there is that thing (I know not 
what name to give it) called Stone-henge, - 
I ſhould be ſorry if you had not preſerved _ 

all my former. deſcriptions of ſeveral re- 
| kahle things in this kingdom. Were 


I never 


A 


1 
I never to come to England again, 28 may 
caſily be the caſe, I ſhall be very glad to 
have thoſe deſcriptions, in order to re- 
vive a pleaſing remembrance from time 
to time. A poor pleaſure, compared to 


that J ſhould feel in ſeeing this country 


again! But fall, better little than no- 
thing. 

Not far from Saliſbury Li is like- 
wiſe a country-ſeat belonging to an Eng- 
lich earl, where there is the ampleſt col- 
lection of ſtatues, buſts, and other ancient 
monuments in this Kingdom together 
with many fine paintings; almoſt every 
thing brought at an immenſe expence 
from your fide of the Alps. I do not 
know what poſſeſſed me, that I never 
went to ſee that ſeat i in x 5 ſpace of ten 
years, eſpecially as I was twice in its 
neighbourhood. But men are naturally. 
procraſtinators: :; they put ĩt off till next 
day, till next week; and the next day 
or the next week never comes. | 
: 4; ; 


* 


[ 8 ES; 
On the third day we. dined at a lil ; 
town called Honiton, where they maks | 
a good deal of that lace 15 much admired 
by Italian ladies, that goes. with us b) 
the name of Merletti 4 Tag lulberra: 1 1 
wonder why it 1g not made every Where, 
as thoſe who make it are neither philo- 
fophers nor conjurers, 'but poor ignorant 
women. I would have bought ſome for 
. ſome people at Turin: but forbore, te to 
avoid being plagued at the many cuſtom- 
houſes where £4 ſhall be ſearched before 
Trerrb home. _ | 
, At Honiton, from the window of the | 
inn, I faw a battalion of militia. newly 
"raifed.. *. hey went through t their mili- 
tary exerciſe; i, and I own TL did not 
much admire their movements. How- 


ever, they will drive the world before 
them when they come to be better mo- 


delled; and the French will find it no 
- jeſt, if ever they dare to come over in 
8 their at- bottom boats, and ſet their feet 


on 


1 


on the Britiſh, ſhore, as they have been 
threatening this long while. RIO Hr. 
We dined haſtily. Then the Englich- 
man and I walked out of the town, juſt 
to ſtretch our legs a little, We went ſo 
far as a ſmall rivulet, where I took no- 
tice of an engine called a Ducking-ſtool. 
What i is it ?. I will tell you if can. It 
is a ſtool to ſit on. A kind of armed 
wooden chair, fixed on the extremity 
ol a pole about fiſteen feet long. The 
pole is horizontally, placed on a poſt Juſt 
by the water, and looſely pegg'd to that 
poſt ; fo that by raiſing it at one end, 
you lower the ſtool down into the midſt 
of the rivulet. Do you comprehend 
me ? That ſtool ſerves at preſent to duck 
ſcolds and termagants: but it is ſaid, 
that the ſuperſtitious inhabitants of Ho- 
niton uſed formerly to place on it thoſe 
old women whom they thought to be 
witches, and duck d them unmercifully 
ſeveral ! - lamietines to death. | 


While 


1 0 

While the young gentleman and 1 
4 were. gravely philoſophiſing on the no- 
tion of witches, which has been ſo ge- 
neral at all times and in all countries, 
the coach overtook us. But inſtead of 
getting into it, we wanted to pull the 
young ladies out of it, and give them a 
plunge or two, becauſe in our days the 
opinion prevails, that all pretty girls 
are witches, and old women are ſo no 
more. Indeed Miſs Anne and Miſs Helen 
Had a ſine eſcape, and may thank the 
coachman who was in haſte} or they had 
paid for their bewitching looks. 2 
Not far from Honiton they left us as 
well as the Scotch officer, and the ſepa- 
ration | ſeemed grievous to us all. We 
kiſſed and parted; and not with eyes 
perfectly dry. Did I fay kiſſed? Yes, 
upon my word. But you Italians make 
ſo much of a kiſs, that there is no en- 
during you. Here we make nothing of 
it, eſpecially on ſuch occaſiong; nor is 
chere any harm in it, whatever you may 
think. 


EF mn} 
ink. What have you to ſay, you peo- 
ple on the other ſide of that huge moun-» 
tain? I am ſure I ſhall not abide your 
filly faſhions, now I am uſed to thoſe 
of England. What a ridiculous thing | 
is kiffing men and men, or women and 
women ! The Engliſh have twenty times 
more wit than you. When T am amongſt : 
you again, I will poſitively follow the 


5 Engliſh faſhions: and fo, tell all the 


damſels in your neighbourhood, that I 
am coming to mend their manners. 1 
will ſet up as a reformer now I am a 
travell'd man, and will do as all travell'd 
men do, when they get back home. 
They look, and with good reaſon, upon 
thamſelves as a good deal the wiſer for 
having ſeen the world, 

However, I felt more pain 1 I wilt 
tell you in the act of quitting thoſe two 
amiable maidens. Perhaps I have ſeen 
them for the lift time, and that is al- 
ways an ugly thought! N othing endears 
18 fo faſt to each other as travelling 
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together in the ſame vehicle 5 and. the 
effect is natural. Our love for perſons. 


ariſes from the pleaſure WE receive from 


them. The more pleaſure they can give 
us, the greater our love. This is phi- 


loſophy, or I am a blockhead. In that 


coach none of us could receive any plea- 


ſure but what was got from one of the 


other five; and each endeavdured to give 


ſome, that he might receive ſome. Thus 
one ſung a ſong, one told a ſtory, one 


produced a pun, one did this, and ano- 
ther did that. The whole world was 


without the coach, and within there 
was nothing but ourſelves, Therefar 


having nothing elſe to love, we loved 
each other very faſt. It has been ob- 


ferved, that the ſtrongeſt love is that 


contracted in a jail; and the coach was 
for three days a perfect jail to us: ſo we 
were all become friends enough to grieve 
at parting. But what ſignifies talking? 
We parted, and there is an end; ſuch 
| wine! Joys and pains are the lot of 


travellers, 


i 


| . 1 13 J 
travellers, The coach goes no further 


than this town, and I muſt: think. to- 
morrow of another vehicle.) | 


LETTER It 


Bj me dreſſing eee  Fift in y broken 
— noſes, A prom on to rite tri 1 5 


EF | Exeter au, PD 17, 1760. 
4 HIS morning early I walked all 
over this town. It is none of the 
fineſt, very ill paved, and very dirty, tho 


it is ſummer; In winter it muſt be 


ten times worſe. The houſes are gene- 
rally built in ſuch a ſtyle of architecture, 


that Palladio would have hang'd himſelf 


for vexation, if he had ſeen them. 1 
went to give a look to the cathedral. As 
it is Sunday, it was full of people, and 
the parſon was preaching againſt the va- 
nity of dreſſing. What he ſaid upon the 
ſubject was ſenſible enough, and feelingly 
delivered; but not much to the pur- 


poſe, 
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OY as I thought, decauſe the Exo 


nians do not pique themſelves (thoſe 


at leaſt who formed his audience) on the 


magnificence, of their apparel. Many 


looked clean; but not one gaudy. Yet, 


had they even been fine, I do not like 
to hear dreſſing much condemned. 
Dreſſing is one of the many things that 


encreafe the difference between the rea- 


fonable animal and the unreafonable ; 
and any thing, be it ever ſo ſmall, that 


increaſes'that difference, is never much 


amiſs. Extremes to be ſure are ex- 


tremes ; and the vanity of dreſſing may 


be carried ſo far as to be ridiculous ; yet 
ſinful it can ſcarcely ever be: therefore, 


if I were a preacher, I would never bear 


hard upon this point, becauſe I have ob- 
ſerved that people well dreſſed, have in 
general a kind of reſpect for themſelves; 


and whoever reſpects himſelf, does a very 


good thing. As for my part, I love 
dreſſing ſo well, that if I could afford 


it; 


7 


A 
it; 1 would be Half a beau all: the ye 
round. 0 
This cortical 18 Gothic; like that of 
_ Saliſbury z but much inferior to it in 
many reſpects. It is large enough for the 
town, but has nothing very remarkable, 
except the fifty figures (if I have counted 
them right) which adorn its front. They 
are alto-relievos, and all noſelefs. Time 
has pick d off their noſes, and made. duft 
of them, as it does of all nofes, whether 
marbleornot. From the top of the church, 
where I aſcended by a winding ſtair-caſe, 
the ſteps of which are in bad order, 
I have taken a view of the country round. 
It is very fine, full of ſmall hills covered 5 
* trees, and watered by many ſtreams. 
Before the cathedral are ſome trees 
| planted in rows, each tree fantaſtically 
cut in the form of a fan. About the 
walls of a ruined caſtle, which ſtands 
bigher than the town, there is a fine 
walk much frequented by women, as I 
could ſee towards the latter part. of the 
| afternoon. - 


* \ - 
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afternoon. 1 ſaw few men there. The 
proſpe facing the caſtle on the fide of 
the walk, is one of the moſt pleaſing. 
To- morrow my trunk will be forwards 
as to Falmouth in a cart or waggon. 
The Engliſh gentleman and I go to Ply- 
mouth, where I intend to make but a 


ſhort ſtay. I want to be at Falmouth 


and embark for Liſbon. Having no more 


pretty girls to travel with, I find that 


I grow impatient, and long to ſee my 
Journeys. end, thinking more and more 
deeply on the three thouſand miles I have 


to go. It is the ſeventh or eighth part of the 


globe's circumference ! From Plymouth, : 
and even from Falmouth, I will write 
to you again, and ſend my letters back 
to London, that they may be forwarded 


to you from thence. - From Falmouth 


onward. 1 propoſe to write to you every 
night, even when J am at ſea, ahd tell 


you the ſtory of every day. But whats 
ever I write, as I go on, ſhall not be 


brought to you by any body but myſelf. 


„„ 

Be 1 I mill write a world of things 
that 1 ſhall ſce or hear. . Trifles indeed 
they will commonly be, as I ſhall have 
no. leiſure any where to make deep re- 
marks. Yet I will endeavour to be en- 
tertaining, at leaſt to myſelf; as I ſhall 
probably have no other means of be- 
guiling the evenings but by my quill, 


E 
Mann factures of Serges andT, apeſiry. F ather 


Norbert and his workmen from France. 


— An: 18; 1760, 

Left Exeter this morning at eleven, 
after having viſited two manufacto- 
ries, one of ſerges, and the other of that 
ſort of tapeſtty, which in French is called 
Gobelins from the place where it is made 
at Paris. The ſerges of Exeter ate, as 
1 am told, chiefly exported into Catho- 
lic countries for the uſe of monks and 
nuns of various orders. In ſeveral ſtore- 
houſes of that town there are ſo. many 
„„ bdbales 
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t 


bales of it, as would ſuffice to make an 


intrenchment round the camp of the 
Auſtrians, who are ſaid to be ſo nume- 


rous in Saxony. I mean that at Exeter 
they make a large quantity of thoſe ſer- 


ges: but travellers muſt exaggerate if 


they will prove entertaining. Many fa- 
natical ſpeculators would fain ſee all our 
religious orders aboliſhed : but, were it 
not for thoſe other fanaticks who com- 


poſe thoſe orders, Exeter would fare but 
1 


As to the n the! art of 


making it in perfection was introduced i in 


England by a famous anti- jeſuit, the re- 


verend father Norbert, a French capu- 
chin- friar, whom Benedict XIV (a kind 


of anti- jeſuit himſelf) permitted to go 


and live in England, on condition he 
ſhould play the miſſionary there, and 


convert the good people to his church. 
But, inſtead of doing as he was bid, and 


as he had promiſed, the honeſt fellow 
took the liberty of ſeculariſing himſelf, 
aſſumed 


Aw1 


allumed the name of  Monheur Pariſot, 
and turned director of a manufactory of 
that fort of tapeſtry. In this undertax- 
ing he found means of being, aſſiſted hy a 
voluntary ſubſcription of the Engliſh no- 
bility and gentry, which amounted to 
more than ten thouſand pounds, as I was 
told at that time. That ſubſcription the 
Monſieur pocketted ſoon after his arrival 
in London. I went ſeveral times from 
London to Fulham to ſee his looms, which 
would have procured him a pretty. live- 
lihood if he had been a man of ſome 

economy. But he lived at ſuch a rate, 
and was poſſeſſed of ſo many virtues, eſ- 
pecially thoſe two cardinal ones vulgarly 
called luſt and vanity, that he contracted 
many debts in a little dme, turned bank- 
rupt, and ran away. 

The looms and other manufacturing 

implements which he could not carry off, ; 
were fold by auction; and one Mr. Paſ- 


Aan bought them for little more than 
| C2 * '»% nothing. 
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nothing. With them he ſet up l 
nutive manufactory at Exeter, after hav- 
ing taken into his ſervice a few deſerters 
from the Gobelins of Paris, who were 
inticed away by the friar's magnificent 
promiſes. Theſe workmen, in conſe- 
quence of thoſe promiſes,” came over to 
England, fairly venturing a halter, if 
they had been caught in the act of de- 
ſerting. But the friar was far from keep- 
ing his word with them as ſoon as he 
had a ſufficient number of them in his 
power. The ſalaries he then appointed 
them (and they were forced to accept) 
were but ſcanty. On his running away 
from England, the poor fellows found 
themſelves in a very fad plight. They 
knew no other trade but that of tapeſ- 
try-making, were ignorant of the lan- 
- guage, and could not go back to France, 
where they would have been hanged for 
their deſertion. Mr. Paſſavan picked out . 

of the ſtreets of London thoſe few whom 
hunger and wretchedneſs had not time 
| to 
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to kill, and got them to Exeter, where 

he makes a penny out of their labour. 
One part of this ſtory I knew ſome 
years ago: the other I had from thoſe 
few Frenchmen at Exeter; and I fancy 
you will not be diſpleaſed with this anec- 
dote of a man ſo much talked of in Italy 
for ' hjs virulent writings againſt the Je- 
ſuits ; whoſe books were for a time in 
every body's hands; and whoſe charac- 
ter proved at laſt no better than thoſe of 
the worſt part amongſt thoſe whom he 
cenſured, 134 
I take now my leave of Exeter and of 
the organ of its cathedral, which the 
Exoniĩans ſeruple not to ſay is the fineſt 
in England. And now you muſt fancy 
that you ſee me in a poſt-chaiſe haſtening 
to Plymouth, quite enamoured with the 
rural beauties of Devonſhire, which are 
not inferiour to the beſt parts of Pied- 
mont and Lombardy. At night I reached 
this town with a whole neck. A lucky 


thing enough, conſidering how precipi- 
E 3 | _ touſly 


1 
touſly the poſtillions drove; It was quite 
dark when Falighted at the inn. I have 
written theſe lines while ſupper is max 
ing ready. Can any Tied ka * I am 
idle? 


LiET T ER v. 


A man of war and a doch viſited. 


\HIS morning I rambled about this 


. fmall and irregular town, and vi- 
fited its two churches, called St. Andrew 
and St. Charles. The Englith care but 
little for ſaints : yet they give their names 
to churches. A little piece of incon- 


gruity, as I take it. It proves 1 dif. 


ficult it is to get rid of ancient cuſtoms. | 
I walked a while on the key of the 
harbour and along the ſea-ſhore, where 


I ſaw nothing very remarkable, excepting 


two bay-mules. One of them was lame. 


And here, to keep up the character of a 


us, attentive, and judicious traveller, 
I muſt 


T 2g ]- 
I muſt tell you that mules in Englandare 
far from being ſo common as with us. 
Theſe two are almoſt all that 1 have 
. ſeen i in ten years. 
Having noted down the lame mule in 
my memorandum-book with a pencil, I 
went towards the arſenal, or dock, as 
they call it here. It is about two miles 
diſtant from the town. In my way there, 
and juſt by it, I ſpy'd a man of war of 
| ſixty or ſeventy guns, called the Not- 
tingham. They were refitting it, being 
juſt come from a long voyage. As I had 
never ſeen the inſide of a man of war, I 
choſe to viſit it thoroughly with the aſ- 
ſiſtance of two ſailors, who explained 
to me the uſe of every thing in it, an- 
ſwering my numerous and fooliſh queſ- 
tions with a great deal of patience. What 
is this, and what is that, and what is 
the uſe of that other thing ? Indeed the 
fellows were much in the right if they 
laughed at my ignorance of every thing. 
I am ſure they winked at each other, and 
C 4 | | looked 
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looked arch: yet I ſay it again, they were 
perfectly right to make ſport of ſuch a 
mere landman as I am. ; 

This viſit laſted little leſs ig three 
hours. But, juſt as it was over, and I 
was taking my leave of my friendly i in- 
ſtructors, a ſun-burnt ſort of a gentleman 


came on board ; one of the under-of- 


ficers, I think. He approached me with 
a very particular kind of civility ; ſome- 
thing of openneſs mixed with roughneſs. 
Indeed I know not what name to give to 
that kind of civility. A medley of bold- 
neſs, contempt, ſelf-ſufficiency, and kind- 
neſs. Extract an idea out of theſe differ- 
ent ideas, and enjoy it. Hearing I was 
a ſtranger who had never been before un- 
der the deck of a war- ſhip, he took hold 
at once of both my hands, and graſped 
them ſo tenaciouſly, that I could not eſ- 
. cape him. * Here, Sir, letis walk below, 
% andTll ſhaw her to you. A damn'd old 
e baggage ſhe; and we'll all go to the bottom 
e zn her next voyage; but I don't care a 


6c ruſh,” | 


E 
6s ruſh. „It was with the utmoſt diffi- 
culty I ſaved myſelf from his well-meant 
kindneſs. I entered an inn in the dock, | 
and dined. | «7 

After dinner I went in ſearch of an 
engineer for whom I had a letter, in 
which he was deſired by a friend in Lon- 
don to ſhow me' the dock and any other 
thing curious about Plymouth. He is 
a moſt gentleman-like man, and poſſeſſed 
of much polite learning beſides his {kill 
in his profeſſion. 

He took me into the moſt hidden re- 
ceſſes of the dock, and ſhowed me 
every thing. There I ſaw great heaps of 
cannon and mountains of cannon- balls, 
impatiently waiting for an opportunity 
to aſfiſt in the propagation of the human 
ſpecies : there I ſaw numberleſs maſts of 
various ſizes, all modeſtly lying down in a 
vaſt cloſe : there I ſaw a prodigious long 
room, in which many men, running with 
their backs forwards and their bellies 

backwards, 


* 


the ropes that have been boiled 


F 
1 q 


* (you com prehend me) were 


making thoſe ropes, which are afterwards 
joined many together, and formed into 


cables as big as my waiſt. There I ſaw 


the vaſt chauldrons full of tar, where thoſe 
ropes are boiled: and there I ſaw a very 
large wheel ſo conſtructed, that it contains 
about a dozen men in itſelf, who make 


it turn with great velocity by their inceſ- 


ſant trampling upon ſome wooden bars 
that are laid acroſs its inſide, You have 
ſeen what we call a winding-cage put in 
motion. by the bird it contains? That 
wheel is made upon the principles of . 
winding · cage, and thoſe men in it may 
be called the bird. They had no more 
cloaths on than a frog, excepting *their 
trowſers. The men turn the wheel ; the 
wheel moves a preſs; the preſs ſqu ezes 

che 
chauldrons; and the ropes thus ſqueezed, 
emit the tar with which they were there 


impregnated. In ſhort, I ſaw. fo many | 
things f in We dock, that Briareus, who 


had 


3 
had fifty writing-hands out of his hun- 
dred, would not be able to ſet them all 
down in an age, were he charged with 
making the inventory. Upon my credit, 
as I came out of that place I was little 


| leſs than ſtupified. My, faculties were 


nearly overpowered. by the immenſe va- 

riety of objects that had paſt before my 
eyes. It was dark when I got back to 
the inn. 4 


LETTER VI. 
Fortifications. Mount Edgecombe. An la- 


bitation fit for Jean-Jacques. An anti- 
quarian and his daughter. 


Plymouth ſtill, 2 20, 1760. 

HE courteous engineer called upon 
me this morning, early, and took 

me into a barge rowed by ſix ſtout fel- 
lows, beſides. the man at the rudder. We 
croſſed with great ſwiftneſs a part of the 
harbour, and landed on a ſmall rocky iſ- 


let, called St, Nicholas, which has been 5 


placed 5 
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placed by nature in the very mouth of 


Plymouth-harbour. In leſs than half an 
hour we made the tour of the fortification 
upon it. Then we went to ſee the cita- 


del, which is certainly very ſtrong, and 


ſo well provided with batteries, that woe 
to the French Argonaut who ſhould ever 


dare to come in ſearch of the golden 


fleece on this ſhore. Yet I was not aſto- - 
niſhed at its ſtrength. He who has ſeen 
our fortreſſes on the Alps, eſpecially Fe- 
neſtrelles and La Brunette, needs not to 
be ſurpriſed at any thing of that kind. 

It was Charles the Second who built 
this citadel, in order to bridle the inha- 


bitants of Plymouth, who had ſided with 


Cromwell in the famous civil war. For 
theſe ſeveral years paſt they have been | 
adding new fortifications to the harbour 


and the dock. So that, if the Plymouth- 


people had once the mortification to ſee 
themſelves checked by them, they have 
now the pleaſure to ſee themſelves ſecured 


againſt all foreign invaders, No foe 


muſt 


+ ᷣ 

muſt now think of landing there without 
an immenſe force. I even queſtion whe- 
ther it would be poſſible for any force to 
take it (I mean any force the French can 
muſter) conſidering how the approach to 
it is rendered difficult by St. Nicholas 
and the citadel mutually ſupporting each 
other. Be it poſſible or not, I ſhould 
not be pleaſed to be in the head- hip that 
came on ſo eee errand. 

After dinner got again into the 
barge, and made towards a hill about as 
high as that of the capuchins on the 
right ſide of your Po. They call it Mount- 
Edgecombe; and it is, properly ſpeak- 
ing, a promontory which juts out into 
the ſea on the right fide of Plymouth- 
harbour. The proprietor of it is an 
Engliſh lord, who has a houſe upon it. 
In the whole world there is perhaps not 
another ſo well ſituated. A bold expreſſi- 
on, you will ſay. But were you to ſee 
it, you would be aſtoniſhed at dan proſ- 
5 it commands. 
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From its windows, and indeed from 
that whole ſide of the hill, you.ſee ſtraight 
afore you the vaſt ocean extending itſelf 
beyond the reach of eyes. The immenſe 
liquid plain has its uniformity interrupted - 
only in one ſmall place about 'ten miles 
from the land. I mean, that about ten 
miles off at ſea there is a Light-houſe 

erected on a rock, which ſtands abſolutely 

WW by itſelf, and is called The Eddy-fone. 

| ; The Light-houſe is very viſible from 


| Mount-Edgecombe, though at ſuch a diſ- 
tange. On your left hand you have the 
harbour with the iſlet of St. Nicholas, 
the citadel, the dock, and the town of 

| Plymouth. The harbour ſwarms with 
| EE: men of war and ſhips of ſeveral ſizes, 
| ſome at anchor and ſome in motion, and 
with numberleſs boats perpetually row- 
ing or failing backwards and forwards ; 
the whole of this ſurrounded by a vaſt 
tract of fine country, diverſified by a great 
many hills and ſtreams of water. Add 


to this, that under the windows and all 
7 5 8 of | : about 


=> 

about the park, there are cows, and deer, 
and geeſe, and turkeys, and other animals 
-peaceably feeding upon a verdant carpet 
bounded all round' by a circular walk. A 
fine contraſt to the buſy ſcene tranſacted 
below 1 in the harbour. 20 
What do you ſay to it add 'T hey 
ſpeak of the Chartreuſe at Naples, and 
they ſay it is the fineſt ſituation in the 
world. I believe it. But Mount-Edge- 
combe is alſo the fineſt; and ſo you have 
two fineſt, one at Naples, and the other 
in -Deyonſhire. In Queen Elizabeth's 
time the admiral of the Spaniſh Armada, 
making ſure of conquering this kingdom, 
begg'd Mount-Edgecombe of Philip II 
by way of reward for his intended con- 
queſt. Philip promiſed to give it; but 
the Engliſh admiral hindered him from 
keeping his promiſe, by accompliſhing 
the deſtruction of the Armada with his 
invention of fire - ſhips. A horrible ſtorm 
had already begun that deſtruction. 


of 
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Of the Light-houſe and rock on which 
ot 1. Gander I ſaw once the model in Lon- 
don. There was formerly another light- 
houſe on that rock, which was waſhed 
away by the ſea on a ſtormy night, and 
ſill another that was accidentally burnt. 
I remember very well that Iadmired much 
the model of this. The ingenuity of the 
architect (one Mr. Smeaton) was great, 
-who found the means of erecting ſuch an 
edifice in ſuch a place; that is, upon a 
ſloping rock perfectly naked, and almoſt 
inceſſantly beaten by millions of — moſt 

tremendous waves. | 
To think of digging "Ou rock, and 
thus give the edifice a good foundation, 
was utterly impoſſible, as the rock is near 
as hard as porphyry. The architect there- 
fore had a multitude of holes bored into 
it, and large iron bars driven into thoſe 
holes. To bore ſuch holes required no 
ſmall labour, as you may imagine. Then, 
between bar and bar the foundation was 


laid, by n large flat ſtones in 
on buch 
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ſuch a manner, that each any into a 
part of the next. No ſand was employed | 
there but what was fetched ſo far as the 
neighbourhood of Rome. ; You know the 
nature of the Pozzolana, that hardens 
under water every day more when mixed 
withlime, andi incorporates with the ſtones 
in ſuch a manner, as to make one folid 
maſs with them in a little time. 

This was certainly a noble. undertak- 
ing; and thus the dangerous rock i is made 
viſible to nocturnal navigators, as lights 
are ſhown every night on the top of that 
ſtrange edifice by two men, who live 
conſtantly there, and ſometimes ſee no. 
body for whole months, eſpecially in win- 
ter. Thoſe men have proviſions ſent them 
from Plymouth when tlie weather will 
permit. But let them be ever ſo plenti- 
fully ſupplied, ſtill they muſt huſband | 
them with great care for fear of a long 
tempeſtuous winter, that leaves no room 
for ſending them any thing. What a 
happy life ſome mortals lead on the ſur- 

Vor. 1 D face 
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ſo much all converſe with mankind. It 
Is impoſſible to imagine a properer man- | 
ſion for a philoſopher ſo much out of hu- 


1 
face of this * To be ſhut up in 2 


ſmall apartment (a very ſmall one) on the 


top of a tower ſeventy foot high, and ſee 


| nothing but water from its narrow win; 
dows, and hear no other ſound but that 
of the raging billows inceſſantly beating 6 
about them I am told that thoſe billows 
are often ſuch, as to approach the very 


top of tlie Light-houſe, and ſprinkle its 
narrow windows. The celebrated Rouſ- 


ſeau never heard of ſuch a place, I ſup- 


poſe ; or he would have begg'd the em- 
ploy of lamp-lighter there, he who hates 


mour with this wicked world. 
After having walk d a while in the 


circular walk of Mount-Edgecombe, and 


well conſidered all the parts of that ſur- 
prifing proſpect, I took my leave of the 


engineer, who was going another way, 


and went back to the barge with another 


gentleman who had dined with us. His 


chearful 
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chearful countenance, the livelineſs of his 
converſation, and the reverend hoarineſs 
of his locks, made me readily ſympathiſe 
with him. He is a Naturaliſt and an 
Antiquarian. As ve croſſed the harbour 
again, he pointed at a place on the left 
hand, and made me take notice of ſome 
large holes which go deep under the 
ſhore. Near thoſe holes, ſaid he, lived 
in ancient days a mighty giant called 
Og-magog ; and we are informed by an 
old chronicle, that he fought once a moſt 
terrible battle with another giant called 4 
 Corineus, whom he killed and threw - * 5 
head- long into the ſea juſt by thoſe holes: 
ſo that they have retained the name of 
the victor to this day, and are called 7 fie 
holes of Og-magog. | 

On our landing at Plymouth the gen- 
tleman infiſted upon my going to eat a 
bit of ſupper with him; and while it was. 
Faking ready, he ſhowed me his collec- * 
tion of medals and natural curioſities. 
Kut oh the wonderful diſcretion of a Na- 
D: 2 " huraliſt 
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turaliſt and Antiquarian! He only points | 
ed curſorily to a few of the rareſt pieces | 
in the collection, and did not teize me 
= with minute and tireſome details. Many 
4 of his brethern have got the trick of | 
| keeping you along time, deſcanting upon | 
every ruſty medal they have, upon every | 
broken idolet, every reptile, every plant; | 

every petrifaction, and every chryſtalliſa- 

tion; nor are they aware, that he who 

has not made ſuch things the principal 
object of his ſtudies, conſiders a good 

| many of them as mere baubles, and can- 

not look upon them with ſuch eager eyes 

as they do themſelves, who having em- 

| ployed many of their thoughts about 
hf them, and been at a great deal of trouble 

=! in collecting, hold almoſt every — 

piece as dear as a jewel. 

Do not imagine however, that I con- 
demn the collectors of medals; much leſs 
"thoſe of natural curioſities. He who has 

leiſure and means, does very well to em- 
* them this way, if he knows of no 
better 
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better to render himſelf uſeful to the lite - 
rary commonwealth. It is of conſiderable 
advantage in the proſecution of our ſtu- 
dies to know ſomething of ancient coins 
and other remains of remote ages; and 
it is a moſt rational ſatisfaction to be ac- 
quainted with every pebble that lies in 
your way, with every weed you tread up- 
on, and with every flower you pluck 
up. And to be able to range almoſt 
every thing you ſee in its proper claſs, 
will certainly help on life in a manner 
delightful as well as innocent. But to ho- 
nour accidental inſpectors with your pro- 
lix details, proves intolerably fatiguing. 

My gentleman is none of theſe over- 
officious explainers, and did not put me 
out of patience for a fingle moment. Nor 
will I paſs over in filence his daughter, 
who ſeemed to be very well verſed in the 
maidenly ſcience of ſhells and butterflies, 
and not even ignorant of the manner in 
which coral is formed and inſects live 


in its cavities, as J found by converſation 
D 3 | while 
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 * while at ſupper. Her father has made 
ber the keeper of his cabinet, and ſhe 
| knows ſo much of every thing in it, as 
to ſupply pretty well his abſence when 
there is occaſion to ſhow it to ſtrangers. 
1 wiſh we had in Italy many young ladies 
as learned as Miſs Betſey, and able to pro- 
cure themſelves ſo harmleſs a paſtime as 
that of examining the various productions 
of nature. I think it would be a very 
advantageous addition to that of dancing 
well, and fingering a harplichord with a 

maſterly hand. 


But the pleaſure of ſeribbling kiky made 
me encroach upon the hour of. going to 
bed: Therefore, good night. I ſee the 

dawn peeping out. It is near four by my 
watch, and rather time to ſet out than to 

go to ſleep. However, I will go to fleep z 
and fo 50 _ again. 
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L'E T-T ER A. 

Petty tyranny ſearcely avoidable. ; Inceſſant 
rain. 

From an inn \ called Hor bridge, Aug. 21, 1760, 


HI 8 has proved a very rainy day, 
which has made my ſhort journey 
very Wannen At the town where I 


dined, having nobody to talk to, and yet 


wanting to talk, I aſked mine hoſteſs how 
ſhe went on in her buſineſs. Very poor- 
ly, faid the old woman. I am ſorry, faid 
I, to hear you ſay ſo. But how can this 
be, as this town ſeems ſo populous ? 

She then informed me, that almoſt the 
whole territory of that town belongs to 
a noble peer of this realm, who never 
goes there, and leaves all his concerns to 
the management of an agent. The agent 
by theſe means, from a very inſignificant 
fellow that he originally was, is become 
a moſt conſiderable perſonage in the town 
and plays the baſhaw over almoſt every 
D 4 body 
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body there. Do you ſee (quoth the wo- 
man) that girl there? Well: ſhe is a 
virtuous girl, and never would mind the 
agent. I will ſay no more: but he took 
ſomething amiſs of us, and declared him- 
ſelf our enemy. He is all- powerful here, 
and does right and wrong, juſt as he liſts: 
nor can we get any redreſs, as the juſtice 
himſelf ſtands in fear of him. Some of 
the townſmen, who haye been wronged 
by the agent as well as we, are gone ſe- 
verally to London to complain of him to 
the lord ; but never could get admittance, 
becauſe he is too great a man to be ſpoke 
to by ordinary people; beſides that ſe- 
veral of his grace's ſervants are in the 
baſhaw's intereſt, and take care to ſtop 
all information. Every body gives a good 
word to the lord, and ſays that he would 
ſet all things to rights (a) if he was but 
appriſed of what is doing in this place. 


(a) The complaints of the inhabjtants (as I was caſually | 
appriſed fince my return to England) have reached the my | 
and the agent has been turned out of his — : 


To 
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To diſtreſs me and my family, the agent 
will have nothing further to do with any 
inhabitant who comes to my inn; and 
he has it in his power to harraſs many, 
and deny bread to many, having, as I ſaid, 
the management of almoſt all the land 
in the territory, and many of them being 
the lord's tenants. Thus I am ruined, 
continued the old woman, as I have no 
| means of ſubſiſtence but ſuch chance · tra- 
vellers as you are, and the road from 
Plymouth to Falmouth not much fre- 
quented. Not a ſingle glaſs of cyder can 
I ſell to any body dependant, on that man. 
They all avoid me and my houſe as if the 
plague was in it ! 
Now, ye Engliſhmen, aid I to myſelf, 
| behold ! Here as well as elſewhere, the 
whale ſwallows up the ſmall fiſhes, 
whatever you may ſay of your laws, which 
you think ſo very antidotal againſt all ſort 
of tyranny. Your laws, you ſay, are an | : 
adamantine ſhield that covers your whole — 


iſland. No oppreſſion is here of any 
7 kind; 


5 1 
kind; no: not the leaſt hadow ar it, 
But go to mine hoſteſs, gentlemen, and 
you will hear another ſtory. You will 
hear that it is in your country as in alh 
others; I mean that no ſuch laws can be 
thought on by mortal legiſlators, as per- 
fectly to ſcreen the weak againſt the 
ſtrong, or the poor againſt the rich; 
eſpecially when the ſubject of complaint 
is not ſo great as to draw the public at- 
tention, which is generally the caſe in 
thoſe many oppreſſions that the little en- 
dure from the great. Innumerable are 
the diſtreſſes that one part of mankind 
would heap upon the other, were it not 
for a law much higher than any you can 
paſs. That law you muſt all endeavour 
to inculcate to each other, that it may 
ſpread further and further. That alone 
will prove powerful if you keep it: but 
if you deſpiſe or neglect it, none elſe will 
be much conducive to the ſuppreſſion and 
extinction of * tyranny. 


Thus | 


„ 18 ] | 
Thus did I goon moralizing the whole 

afternoon, cloſely ſhut up in my chaiſe 

becauſe of the rain. This inn of Horſe- 


bridge is the laſt place in Devonſhire. 


To-morrow I ſhall be in COT by 
break of #4 


LETTER Ow 


Ci valry- boobs. V a of ſpeech. Tin, 
Gold, and Coal-mines in Italy. 0 ſhould 


ve e work hard ? 


8 Aug. 22, r760. 


TITH IN piſtol- ſhot of the houſe 
where I wrote my laſt, there is a 


brook with a plank over it. At the eaſt- 


end of that plank Devonſhire ends, and 
at the weſt-end Cornwall begins. 
Cornwall is a province frequently men- 
tioned in our ancient books of chivalry. 
It is repreſented as a country, where 


knights-errant often met with ſtrange ad- 
ventures: With diſtreſſed damſels riding 
about on milk-white palfreys in ſearch 


of 


14 
of aſſiſtance againſt ſome giant who had 
robbed them of their lovers, or againſt 
ſome necromancer who had ſhut up ſome 
beautiful queen in his enchanted tower. 
Why Cornwal was oftener named in A 
thoſe books than Devonſhire or ſome 
other of the adjacent parts, is not eaſy. 
to ſay. Perhaps ſome faſhionable deſ- 

cription of that country determined their | 
choice, or perhaps in the ages of chivalry 

Cornwall was better known to the Itali- 

ans than Devonſhire and other adjacent 
parts on account of the .tin with which 
it abounds. The Italians were then the 
greateſt (perhaps the only) navigators in 

Europe, and knew one better than the 
b bother upon that account. Give a better 
gueſs if you can as to the predilection our 

romancers had for this province whenever 
they laid the ſcene in Great Britain. 


| As F almouth is little leſs than 3 
| F 5 hundred miles from London, I expected 
= to be much puzzled in many parts by va- 
Tiation of ſpeech. But I have found that 

- me 
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the ſame language is very nearly ſpoken 
all along the road. The very ſpeech of 
F almouth is ſo like that of London, as 
not to give me the leaſt trouble. This 
would not have been the caſe in Italy. 
where in a much ſhorter ſpace you meet 
with dialects quite unintelligible to the 
Tuſcans or the Romans, and, what is 
ſtill more ſurpriſing, with other manners 
and other tenours of living, which is not 
perceptibly wa caſe from London to Fal- 
mouth. 8 | 

However it ; lucky whit 1 happened . 
not to come this way about a century and 
half ago; for I am told that a dialect of 
the Welch language was then ſpoken 
throughout this province, which had cer- 
tainly been utterly unintelligible to me. 
How the Corniſh came to be quite anni- 
hilated in ſo ſhort a time is matter of aſto- 
niſhment, conſidering that the preſent 
inhabitants are not coloniſts, but lineal 


deſcendants from the inhabitants of that 
age. | | | 


As 
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As it has rained apace ever fince 1 
eroſſed the ſmall brook above-mentioned 50 
I could ſee almoſt nothing theſe three 
days but the road and the inns where I 
alighted. I cannot therefore tell you any 
very remarkable thing of the country 
which I left behind. It was my intention 
to ſtop at Truro, and go to ſee the tin- 
mines in its neighbourhood ; but this 
untimely rain, which ſtill continues, has 
defeated my ſcheme, and put me quite 
out of humour; ſo that I jogged along 
to this place, and thus have deprived both 
you and myſelf of ſome entertainment 


5 


and information. LES. 1 8 
Truro is the chief town of Cornwall. 
By what I could ſee of it, I liked it bet- 
ter than either Exeter or Plymouth. 
Along one of the ſtreets lie ſcattered a 
great many ſquare pieces of tin, each of 
about three hundred pounds weight, as I 
am told. They tell me likewiſe, that tin 
is dug out of the mine along with a great 
deal of earth ; and not in bits or lumps, 
| but 


1 


but in grains as ſmall as common ſand. 
The tin is ſeparated from the earth by 
ſeveral waſhings, and, when thus ſeparat- 
ed, is melted and caſt into thoſe ſquare 
pieces. The pieces are marked with 
the king's ſtamp, and a ſmall duty is paid 
for that mark. Then it is melted again, 
and caſt into ingots about as big as my 
thumb, and little leſs than three ſpans 
long; and in this form is tin tranſported 
wherever it goes. 1 got one of thoſe in- 
gots, and could as eaſily bend it as I can 
a rope. In the bending it gives a ſuoceſ- 
five cracking ſound, and yet it is not a 
ſound, properly ſpeaking: it is rather a 
noiſe. Nor will an ingot break by bend- 
ing, except you twiſt it hard, and con- 
trary-wiſe. The ſquare pieces look very 
much like filver unpoliſhed, and emit a 


pretty ſound or tinckling when ſtruck 


with a ſtick or a ſtone. 
It is a good thing for the Corniſh peo- 

ple to have plenty of a commodity like 
this, which is of general uſe, and almoſt 
| | peculiar 
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peculiar to their province. It makes them 
_ ample amends. for their ſoil, which in 
many places ſeemed to me very barren. 
J do not know whether we have any tin 


in Italy : but I have once ſeen an Eng- 


liſh book of travels (whoſe title or au- 
thor I cannot now recollect) in which it is 


faid, that the hills about Spoleto and 
Norcia contain much of it. If this is 


true, our Italians muſt be conſidered as 
leſs induſtrious than the Engliſh, for not 

ſearching into thoſe hills. It is a re- 
mark made by many foreigners, that if 


nature does not place her treaſures within 
the reach of our countrymen, they ſcarce- 
ly deign to have recourſe to art in order 


to get at them. I will not for the preſent : 
attempt to ſettle the ballance of induſtry 


between ours and other nations. Such a 


diſcuſfion would be endleſs. This how- 
ever I will ſay, that we have coal-mines 


in ſeveral parts of Italy, which were never 
looked into, but by ſome curious natura- 


liſts; * that 1 have myſelf ſeen hun- 
drede 


. 491 
dreds of poor people ſearchibg for gold; 


in ſome of our rivers, particularly after 


a heavy ſhower in a torrent called Orba,, 


which runs between the high Monferrat 


and the Genoeſe; and was told, that 


many a one is often ſo lucky, as to get in 


2 few hours as much of it as will ſell for 
2 crown and more. Vet no body ever 


made the leaſt attempt; towards: diſcovery 
ing the place from which that aig) is. 


waſhed down.. > 


Theſe and ſeveral n is & ; 
this nature, have often been cenſured by 


ſtrangers, and the character of the Itali - 
ans for induſtry is not ſo great in foreign 
countries as it ought perhaps to be. But 
though we do not ſearch for coals and 
metals, yet I cannot find in my heart pee- 
viſhneſs enough to join with theſe cen- 
ſurers, It is true that to be rich is a moſt 
convenient thing; and you will eaſily be- 


lieve me when I tell you, that I ſhould not 


at all be diſpleaſed at an income of ten 
thouſand pounds, and even ten thouſand 
You. I. ß  m_ 


1.91 ; 
times more. But when I conſider that Italy 
_ fares as well, taken all together, as any 
other country that can be named ; that 
there are as few real wants amongſt us as 
any where elſe; that very few amongſt 
our poor live in perfect idleneſs ; and that 
few, very few, are thoſe who cam ever be 
_ enriched by hard and conſtant labour; 

when I conſider all this, I cannet indeed 


wiſh to ſee labour much multiplied. 


amongſt our KO And Pear. "OP ſhould 

they 

Neuaſact the centre, and with þ imple = 
Rifle the bowels of their mother earth 
For treaſures better Md? © 


and why mould they work harder and 


harder, to no better purpoſe than to make 


the rich ſtill richer ? | 
Italy has been fo favoured by provi- 


| dence, that it might ſhift by itſelf, bet- 


ter perhaps than any other country, if it 
were put toit. We have a fertile ground 
that yields with moderate labour not only 


every — of life, but even a great 
many 


3 fn Þ 
many articles of luxury; nay, we have 


well ſpare a large ſhare for other nations, 

and exchange them for what we fancy 
will do us good. We want nothing realy, 
but a ſucceſſion of good governors cares 
ful to ſee that people may have 2 ſhare 
ſuitable to their ſeveral ranks of thoſe 

bleſſings which the country yields with 
great liberality; and let Engliſh, Dutch, 
or other people, born in climates leſs 
kind than ours, perpetually contrive new 
ſchemes to load their poor with work, 
and think perpetually how to put them 
all (if it were feaſible) about unboſeming 
mountains, or plowing the ocean in num» 
berleſs directions, in order to encreaſe 
the number of the few who are 10 enjoy 
without working. Too much muſt be 
endured by thoſe, to whoſe lot it falls to 
go upon ſuch errands ; and I like not to 
ſee our poor employed in occupations 
that Kill ſome and haraſs man x. 
E 2 1 know _ 


thoſe articles in ſuch plenty, that we aan 


r agar. ctw tt pu - — 
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I I know that politicians and traders 
have: millions of things ready to offer 
againſt reaſonings like this. The very 
dulleſt amongſt them, thinks himſelf 
equal to the taſk of proving, that the 
Italians, becauſe leſs induftrious, muſt of 
edurſe be leſs happy than the Engliſh or 
the Dutch, who are the modern patterns 
of induſtry. But let us take notice, that 
in the dictionary of traders and politici- 
ans, riches and happineſs are made per- 
fectly ſynonimous, though they are not 
ſtitrictly ſo in the lexicon of philoſophers; 
and let us reflect above all, that it is im- 
poſſible ro enrich the hundredth part 
of the inhabitants of any country, but 
through the hard and inceſſant N of 
* mom _—_— nine * 


wow - 
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LETTER IX. 


Pilchards. Packet-boats, 1 laſt farewel 
70 England. 


Falmouth nin, One o clock ĩ in the — Aug. : 23z 1760. 


L nute on board; I have already dined; 


J have paid four guineas for the permiſ- 
ſion of embarking; and have no fur- 


ther buſineſs here but to wait for · the ſig- 
nal of departure. The weather is per- 
fectly fair, and the wind as favourable as 
one can wiſh, ſince the ſtreamer on the 
3 points exactly to Liſbon. 

- It was a moſt lucky thing that J 


. Falmouth laſt night. Had 1 


tarried four and twenty hours longer on 
the road, I ſhould have been obliged to 
paſs a week or a fortnight here, waiting 
for another packet; which had proved 


ſomewhat vexatious, as this place affords 


* — * to an unknown 


E 3: ſtran ger, 


Y trunk has been carried this mi- 
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ranger, but that of walking about, or 


looking on the ſea. 
Laſt night I ſupped with ſome gen- 
tlemen juſt 2 from the place where 
1 * ad a very bad paſ- 
ge Elms — ſtorms alternately; and 
were full four and forty days about it. If 
this was to be my caſe, it would heartily 
make me curſe my curiolity to ſee Por- 
tugal and Spain. However let us hope 
for the beſt. . I have now advanced too 
far to retreat, and will take my chance. 
So by and by. I ſhall be in England ne 
Brun This is no pleaſing conſideration. 
By and by I ſhall be toſt up and down the 
waves. And this other conſideration, do 
you think. it pleaſing ? But, what is 
really not pleaſing, I ſhall have no other 
company on board, except the people 
that belong to the packet. What ſhall 
do to employ my time if the paſſage 
proves long ? Scribble and read. But 2 
man cannot read and ſeribble for ever, 1 
* want a lines talk likewiſe ; and the 


peo ple 


iu]. 
people of the packet, I ſuppoſe, will 
have other buſineſs to mind than my 
converſe. Put all this together, and fay 
whether my preſent. ſituation can raiſe 
your envy. But it is a folly to abandon 
_ ourſelves to our imaginations when _ - 
are of the gloomy kind. 
I had not much reſt laſt night, as 1 
went to bed much vexed at the rain that 
continued pouring without any ſort of 
diſcretion. But riſing with the ſun, I 
was mightly pleaſed to ſee it ſhine in its 
greateſt glory, and not the leaſt ſpeck of 
a cloud in the whole horizon. I walked 
along the ſhore, waiting for the captain 
of the packet, with whom I was to go 
for the paſſport. In my walk I met with 
a gentleman, an early riſer, it ſeems, as 
well as myſelf. I bowed ; he bowed. 
Going for Liſbon, ſir ? Yes, fir. I hope 
yon will have a good paſſage. I thank 
you kindly, Words beget words. We 
id ſomething of the wars we made a 
jeſt. of the French; praiſed the king of 
| E4 Pruſſia, 
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Pruſſia, prince Ferdinand; and ſo forth. 
Then we came to talk of Falmouth. He 
told me tflat he traded much in pilch- 
ards; and that he ſent every year ſeve- 
ral ſhip-loads to ſeveral 2595 158 W b 
and particularly to Italy. 1 


Pilchards, as I could conan Hol” his 


- diſcourſe, are the chief commodity. that 
the Falmouth people have for trade. The 


fiſh comes in this neighbourhood gene- 


rally three times a year, and always in 


large ſhoals. That which is caught in 


winter proves beſt and ſells beſt. They 
take immenſe quantities of it; ſalt it; 
Now it in large barrels; and ſell it for 
the greateſt part to the ſeveral catholic 
nations. Should the Pope turn Proteſ- 
tant, and aboliſh lent and meagre. days, or 
only tell us that it is no fin to eat a good 
fowl on a Friday, the Falmouthians 
would have no great temptation to laugh 
nat the jeſt. Vet, beſides this reſource, 
they have money neceſſarily circulating 


in che town, in conſequence of the many 
— packets 


FDF 
packets here ſtatic 


ioned for e parts of 

the Weſt-Indies, Spain, and Portugal. 
Nor is this country barren and unplea- 

ſant. I like very well what I have ſeen 
of it, and Falmouth ſeems to me one of 
thoſe innumerable places where a man 
may live agreeably, provided he has 
wherewithal to ſupply all his wants. 
But hark ! it is the ſignal-gun that calls 
me on board with its reſounding voice. 
So farewell ene farewell ain _ 
"+ | 


LETTER x. 


| ; S Mon eur or the Des Neither 
Fight nor florm. Engliſhmen mending. - a 


From on board the King-George- -Packet, ond a hundred 
| . and fifty miles off Falmouth. Aug. 24, 1766. 
ESTERDAY about two o'clock 
in the afternoon I came ' haſtily on 
board. The fails were ſpread, and in leſs 
than three hours, with the ſhore always 
in view, we found ourſelves off a place 
called 


L 138,71 


3 Lands End, which (as bn 
implies) is the weſtern-moſt point of 
England. I fetch d a deep bach — 2 
little-after I ſaw it no moro. 
It was near eight when all I could: Pl 
e was nothing but water, water, 
water. The ſky was quite bright, the 
wind blew very freſh, and the ſea was 
as flat as the table I am writing upon: 
ſo that, finding I was already thirty miles 
from the ſhore without the leaſt ſymp- 
tom of the ſea- ſickneſs, I made ſure 1 
ſhould eſcape it. It came into my head 
that about five and twenty years ago, 
croſſing that little puddle pompouſly 
called che Adriatic Sea by the Venetians, 
I was taken ill within two or three miles 
from the land; and that the ſame had 
happened ten years ago when I went 
from Boulogne to Dover, This was 
good ground enough fer hope, conſider- 
ing my preſent diſtance from the ſhore. 
. that _—_ Was W and at ſun- 
1 | 


3 
ſet my ſtomach wrought with ſuch vios 
lence, - that for near three hours I was 


more ill than words can expreſs, I was 


carried down little leſs than ſenſeleſs, 
and put to bed. An end was ſoon put 
to my torment by my falling into a moſt 
profound ſleep, in ſpight of the inceſſant 
crackings of the ſhip, and in ſpight of 
the walking, talking, finging, ar and j _ 
ing of the ſailors. 

It was near eight this morning when 


I was awakened by ſome of the fellows _ 


crying out à /ail, a fail. As I found my- 
| ſelf tolerably well, I got up inſtantly, 
and went upon deck, where about an 
hour after I ſaw through my ſpying-glaſs 
a ſhip that ſeemed to make towards us. 
Now, thought I, I ſhall have ſomething 
to enliven my letter of to-day. Every 
man on board was looking at the ſhip, 
ſome through teleſcopes, and ſome with 
their own eyes. None could as yet tell 
whether it was a friend or a foe, This 
: packet 
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packet is a moſt ſpecial ſailer; ſo that 
none of our people feared being overtaken 
by any purſuer, and we went on as if 
no body had been in fight. The captain 
inquired with great kindneſs after my 
health, hoped I would be ſick no more, 
and order'd tea, which was moſt accept- 


of the efforts made laſt night. I break- 
faſted heartily ; then looked again at the 
ſhip that followed; then took up a book; 
then went down to dine; then went up 
to look at the ſhip again; then read a- 
gain and again. Towards five this after 
noon the ſhip was within two or three 
miles of us, and ſeveral of our people 
were poſitive that it was Marſhal Belliſte, 
a privateer of Morlaix that carries twelye 
or fourteen, guns. By what marks they 
could know it, I cannot telk As this 
opinion prevailed, our tars wiſhed the 
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able, as my throat was very ſore becauſe 


Dog would come an inch nearer, juſt to 
give him. a broadſide or two, by wen of 


TS 
paying kim for his ſawcineſs in looking 
at us. As we have a few guns more than 
the Dog, (for dog is the word) we would 
preſently cure him of his impertinence. 
But packets are ſtrictly forbidden to fight, 
when fighting can be avoided by ailing 
away. They cannot even ſtop to attack 
enemies of inferior force. Therefore 
| Monſieur, or the Dog, (the two words 
are ſynonimous) is perfectly ſafe, and 
may follow as long as he liſts. We have 
now ſpread a few additional ſails, and the 
captain tells me, that in about two hours 
we ſhall ſee him no more if this wind 
continues. My account of this voyage 
therefore will not be graced with the nar- 
ration of a naval combat, which would 
make it much prettier ; and it will prove 
quite infipid if we are alſo ſo unlucky 
as not to meet with a ſtorm to excite a 

Bean my powers of deſcription. 
But what ſhall I ſay now the privateer 
1 diſappeared ? I want a ſubject for 
| 5 2 
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ſeribbling half an hour longer, and here 
| have none at hand. Let me ſtep back 
to the dear iſland I quitted yeſterday. _ 
The farther I went from London, the 
| more tractable ſeem'd the low people. 
Nonedid I mect that was ſparing of bows 
and civil behaviour 3, and in the whole 
journey I never was honoured once with | 
the pretty appellation of French dog, ſo 
liberally beſtowed by the London rabble 
upon thoſe who have an outlandiſh look. 
and you know how few are the ſtrangers | 
that can look like natives any where, 
This | caſtom of abuſing ſtrangers 
without the leaſt provocation, is by many 
attributed to the freedom of the Engliſh 
government: But I am far from being of 
this opinion, as the cuſtom of abuſing 
ſtrangors is not peculiar to the Engliſh, 
There ere other goveraments quite diffe- 
rent from -the Britiſh, where the low 
people make thus free with thoſe who 


are not their countrymen z and call them 
1 * 


re 


1 
by injurious names as they go by. How- 
ever, in the ſpace of ten years, I have ob- 
ſerved that the Engliſh populace have 
conſiderably mended their manners in 
this particular; and am perſuaded that 


in about twenty years more they will 


become quite as civil to ſtrangers as the 
French and the Italians. When ] firſt 
went to London, I remember that a 


ſtranger could ſcarcely walk about with 


his hair in a bag without being affronted. 


Every porter and every ftreet-walker 


would give a pull to his bag, merely to 


- rejoice themſelves and paſſengers : but 


now, both ſtrangers and natives wear bags 


about London without moleſtation ; nor 


is the French-dop by far ſo much in faſhion 


as it was then, when they would even be- 


ftow it upon a Turk, whoſe chin was 


ſmaded by a beard, and whoſe head was 


hidden in a turban, n. 
The low people all over the kitigdom 
ſeem to think that there are but two na- 


tions in the world, the Engliſh and the 


French ; 


_— : 
French; and he muſt be a Frenchman 
who is not an Engliſhman. Then they, 
know ſomething of a ſea-faring people 
called the Dutch, for whom they have 
the greateſt contempt. But talk to them 
of other nations; of the Italians for in- 
ſtance: They have heard ſomething of 
the Italians; but a nt the Talians French? 
What are they? Have they any bread to 
eat, or any beer to drink, like the Eng- 
liſh? Or do they feed upon ſoop-meagre 
and frogs like the French? _ 8 
Here you will be apt to wonder at the 
ignorance of the Engliſh populace: but 
while you wonder, be pleaſed to recol- 
lect that our Italian populace are full as 
ignorant, and even more. What no- 
tions have our populace of the Engliſh ? 
They have heard that the Engliſh do not 
believe the Pope to be infallible : of 
courſe they are not Chriſtians. But what 
are they ? No body knows for certain; 
but the Engliſh believe in tranſmigration, 
and that they ſhall be turned into ſome 
8 3 animal 
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animal ov other after death; mean while | 
they are all Lords, and not men and 


women, but ſomething . no | body 
| knows what. 1 


Such are the Weelhls our „ people 


nh of the Engliſh ; and what encreaſes 


Y 


their abſurdity is, that they ſee Engliſh 
travellers: every day, who look as much 
like men as the Pope himſelf. And as to 


the Englich notions about eating and 


drinking, did you ever hear of the honeſt 
Neapolitan who Was going to Rome? 


He put bread and onions in his poſt- 


chaiſe, not knowing (aid he) whether 
there was any thing to eat at ſuch A 


diſtance from Naples. n 


Excuſing therefore their rudeneſs * 


„ and their contempt for all 


other countries, into which contempt 
they are betray'd by many of their daily 
ſcribblers; who are inceflantly reviling 
all other countries; ] the populace of Eng- 
land is far from being ſo hateful as 
ſtrangers are apt to think a little after 

Vor. I, F their 
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. arrival in London. I have ſeen 
them contribute as many ſhillings as they 
could ſpare, - towards the maintenance of 
the French priſoners they haye made in 
the preſent: war: I have ſeen them forry 
when the news came that Damiens had 
ſtabb'd the King of France: and I have 
heard an univerſal ſhout of joy hen their 
parliament voted a hundred thouſand 
pounds to the Portugueſe on hearing of 
the tremendous. earthquake. What do 
you. ſay to this ? Is it poſſible to hate 
people of this make? What fignifies their 
ridicylops/ cuſtom. of calling names, by 
which foreign e are ſo wn 
offended! ? N me 

But tis time to go to hed... If I am 
in the humour to-morrow, T will re- 
ſume this topic, and tell you more of 
the Engliſh. Except à little ſore- throat, 
1 now find myſelf better than ever I was 
in my life; and yet laſt night my fick- 
dels was fo 1 that > © thought it . 
= . | 56 455-214 
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impoſlible 0 ſurvioe it, IE is really 
e's that feels fatal. 1 111 1050 F 
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the Lieutenant's Oak. They are 
both very kind and very civil; nor did I 


ever ſee any people mind their buſineſs 


more cloſely t than they do theirs. I think 


they live without ſleep. They are always 


upon deck, and attentive to the ſailors, 
that each may ſtick to his reſpective duty. 
Scarcely dare I to exchange ten words 
with either for fear of proving trouble 
ſome. However, when we are along /ide 
of a buttock of beef, as they. phraſe it, 
we talk faſt enough, and drink to each 
other merrily, But you do: not know that 
I have found a treaſure i in this ſhip, Yes, 


220 king George Packet, 3 25, 1 e760. | 
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indeed; and this treaſure is the Surgeon. 


This morning, as we were both in the 
great room (I mean a room which is 


eight or nine feet wide) I ſaw this ſur- 


geon looking into a quarto book, which 
J perceived to be an Italian dictionary. 
Do you read Italian, Sir? “I have been 


Ko ſtudying it a while, Sir, but 1 cannot 
cc . that I know much of it. A 


"Theſe were the firſt words I heard h him 
utter, for he looks very reſerv'd. Sir, faid 


I. I know ſomething of Italian myſelf; 


and if you chuſe, we will read a page or 


5 two together out of any book you have. 


With all my heart, ſaid he; and fetch'd 
a volume of Redi's medical conſultations. 
I read a few periods, and as fluently as if 


it had been my own language. He was afto- 


niſhed at my readineſs, as lie had not yet 
found by my pronounciation that I was 
no Engliſhman. You read it, aid he, 
much better than I. Were you ever in 
Italy? Ay, faid I. I was only born and 
bred there, and Was moreover the very 


; 


. 1 identical 


«1 


identical compiler of this dictionary. The 
Scotchman (for he is a Scotchman) ſeem'd 
extremely pleaſed with this kind of ad- 

venture, and we are already very intimate 
friends. He ſpeaks Spaniſh and Portu- 
gueſe, beſides ſome other languages; has 
been in all the four quarters of the world 
playing the ſurgeon on board this and 
that ſhip, and ſeems well ſkilled in his. 
profeſſion. Was it poflible to form a 
better acquaintance in the midſt of the 
Atlantic Ocean? He plays, beſides, on 
the bag- pipe; an odd inſtrument I never 
ſaw in Italy. Our mountaneers indeed 
have the bag- pipe, but different from his. 
They introduce the air into the bag by 
blowing continually into a tube while 
they are playing: but he ſwells it by 
means of a bellows, which he preſſes with 
his left elbow, while he is managing the 
flute with his fingers. A very good con- 
trivance to ſpare. one's lungs! We are 
reſolved to read a good deal of Italian 


* Portugueſe before we reach Liſbon. 
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1 ak him nambetleſs queſtions about 
| Malabar and Madagaſcar, and tell him, 


by: way of exchange, all that I know of 


Milan and Venice. Be no longer con- 


oerned at my fituation ; I am very well 
off; 5 _ this voyage ſhall be e 
n 

1 promiſed man to at a little 
more of the Engliſh. Let us then begin 
with the Ladies, the beſt mee in the 
whole world to write upon. 

And are the Engliſh: Ladies bandlbeef 


than ours? Upon my word 1 expected 


this to be your firſt queſtion! But, firſt 
or laſt, the an er requires ſome conſi- 
deration: Nay; J will not anſwer it at 
all. I will only tell you a bit of conver- 
fation J had once with an able painter of 
ours, who has lived many yeats in Eng- 
land as well as myfelf. I aſk d him once 
this ſame queſtion ; and his anſwer was, 
that in Italy he has feen more Funo's 
than in England ; but that in England 
ay are more Venus“ than in Italy. 

| * How- 


1 
However you muſt not conclude from 
this, continued he, that the Italian beau⸗ 
ties are all in the grand ſtile, and all the 
Engliſh in the lovely. There are many 
pretty women in Italy too, and many very 
majeſtic in England. Bot, in general, 
the Britiſn have more delieate com- 
plexions than ours, and ours more deter- 
minate features / fattenme rfolecte was the 
phraſe} than theirs. Lock at the fleins 
and ſhapes at Ranelagh. Do you ever fee 
any thing i in Italy fo bright and fo tempt⸗ | 
ing? But then lock at the noſes of otir 
| Roman Ladies, look at the lips of the 
Neapolitan; look. at the whole form of 
the Lombard and Venetian! Is there any 
thing properer for a Raphael to paint, or 
2 Michelangelo to carve? In another 
thing, beſides, our Italians. excel. No 
eyes in the world like thoſe of As for 
| ſtriking. you dead at once. 
Hang your eyes and eye-brows, ſaid i 
reg I care not a farthing for eyes 
or ſkins, for lips and chins, for noſes and 
1A „ 3 
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ſhapes... What's. .all this to me? I am ins 
tirely for ſenſe, wit, and goodneſs, which 
are the true ſources of amiableneſs in the 


Kir. T bis- is hat we ought to mind; 


and not yqur fooleries about Juno's and 
Venus 's. And will you ſay; that in point 
of wit, ſenſe, and goodneſs, the Italian 


. With the Engliſh Broil 9 
Ihe, painter ſeeing me grow ſo angty, 


ran away, crying that he would not liſten 
any longer to a traytor to his country: 

thus I . loſt. a fine opportunity. of. Ws 

ing mY, Al i in aeg a er. 
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TT vas impoſſible yeſterday to make 
uſe of my-quill, becauſe of a flat calm 


| that made me ſick. About ſun- ſet a 
gale ſprung up, and I could eat a bit of 


biſcuit, drink a glaſs, and g * bed 


Without n carried. 1 0% (24434 4 
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At five this morning I got up, not at 
all chearful. You never ſaw me in ſo 
brown a humour. I went upon deck, 
and fat there a full hour in perfect idle- 
neſs. It is now paſt fix,” and T am ſtill 
torpid, and my mind ſeems unwilling to 


be put in motion. Vet my mind is not 


a bottle of claret, that muſt be handled 


gently: ſo I will ſhake it, and force it to 
guide this quill until 1 am called to 


breakfaſt. 
Vile dead weather ls of — 1 
I know now what a calm is, and am ſure 


ſtorms are better by half. The captain 


ſays the contrary, but I will not believe 
a word about it. Did not the calm make 

me fick ? Nor is it poſſible to deſcribe 

the horror of that diforder called the ſea- 5 
ſickneſs ! He muſt be an orator that can. 
Vou groan in ſpight of yourſelf: you 
growl like a wounded wolf, if wolves 
growl when they are wounded, which i is 
a thing I am not ſure of : you are ill, 
vaſtly ill, 3 ill! and yet, the 


more / 
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more ſick you are, the more Alas 
faring folks: go on repeating, that tis 
nothing, nothing indeed, nothing at all. 
durſt, for terming nothing ſo dreadful a 


torment ! and yet they muſt be en 


* they muſt know better than I. 


Nor is that hateful fickneſs een 


plague one has on board a packet. There 
is another to be encounter d, named Te- 
diouſneſs, which is full as great, full as 
deteſtable. And how can 1 help myſelf 
againſt it? I may ſtay below in my root. 


or I may ſtay upon deck. II ſtay below, 


I. cannot have any company, ſave that of 
my own ſelf, which is pretty tolerable 
company as long as Jean write. But can 
I write for ever? I gro preſently tired 
of it; and tediouſneſs lays hold of me if 
I do not run up-ſtairs. Well. I run up- 
ſtairs. But what can I do when 1 am 
there? I look at a very tall may- pole 
here, and at another there. They both 
* ſorac pieces of canvaſs that hang 
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Jooſe in a calm, or catch the wind as it 
happens to ſtir. Do 1 look at any thing 
elſe? Yes: at two rows of braſs-guns 
that never will let me hear their voices, 
on the frivolous pretence that no Mon- 
fieur will come near enough to be ſpoke 
to. What elſe can I caſt my eyes upon ? 
A botmdleſs plain that ſtruck me once 
with its immenſe expanfon, rendered 
infinitely awful for a moment or two by 

an interminable uniformity, and irre- 
ſiſtibly tremendous by its maſſy ſolemn 
undulation. The object is grand, pro- 
digiouſly grand! But I have look'd at it 
fo Tong, that familiarity has had its ufual 


effect, and I cannot bear any longer that 
Invariable expanſion and invariable un- 


dulation. I find that nothing can pleaſe 
me long but what can talk; _ the 
ocean cannot talk! ; 

Here you will ſay, that a man uſed to 
think, might beguile one hour after 
another even in a dark dungeon, if he 
would but exert his mental powers and 
think away without intermiſſion. How 


pretty 


4 76 
pretty this i in ſpeculation ! But ** is 
the man who can always call forth 


thoughts, and force them to dance. in 


his preſence as he pleaſes? Whatever you 
may do where you are, I, cannot in this 
packet. I have often endeavoured. to 
ereate an object; and, to tell you of one 
in particular, it is but a minute ago that 


I reached Turin, where you were impa- 
tiently waiting for my arrival. You all 


ran down ſtairs on hearing the rattle of 
my wheels and the claps of the poſtillion's 
whip. Six arms were extended to help 
me out of the chaiſe. One of you em- 
braced me, one ſqueezed. my hand, one 
was ready to. cry for j joy. Welcome, wel- 
come, how do you do 713 


Had the illuſion lated, . 


bad kept at a diſtance. But my powers 
proved too weak, and it vaniſhed away 


as ſoon as form d. A beam crack d, or 


a ſailor ſwore, or a wave daſh'd againſt 
the ſtern, and farewell illuſion ! There 
is * poſlibility on board a packet to 

eng 
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build a caſtle in the air that is worth 


erecting! I put myſelf often in the po- 
ſture of Guido's famous Magdalen, my 
left elbow on my left knee, the knuckles 
of my left hand under my chin, and my 
eyes half ſnut. An excellent poſture for 


the purpoſe of building the ampleſt eaſtle, 


with good ſolid walls, lofty turrets, and 


elevated battlements. But the funda- 


mental brick is ſcarcely laid, that it is 


Aſplaced by ſome unwelcome violence. 


When I was a boy it was one of my chief 
delights to ſtand watching a pretty circle 
which I had form'd on the ſmooth ſur- 

face of a pond by throwing a ſmall 


pebble into it. But my ſchool- fellows, 


miſchief-making urchins, who preſently N 


i ſmoak'd me at my uſual diverſion, would 


pick up any thing that lay before them 
and fling it into the pond. My poor 
harmleſs circle was thus inceſſantly de- 
ſtroy d by a. thouſand others, broken, 
confuſed, and undiſtinguiſhable l Here 
is a ſimile for you! And have I not ſtolen 


it 
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is from ſome Engliſh poet? I think 

I have; but cannot ns e e "_ 
whom. 

A fellow calls me to 6 breakfaft. When 
it 16 over I will beg a tune on the bag- 
pipe of my good ſurgeon: then we will 
read ens = and then come down to 
e _— 
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LETTER. XIII. 


4 Bonito and the Phjng-flh Sea-voyagee. 
Machinery in Epick Poems. | 


| King-George-Packet, Ang. 27, aforenoon. 

Saw a thing juſt now that I had never 
ſeen before. A fiſh full five ſpans 
from head to tail. The failors hook'd it 
in. They call it Bonito; a Spaniſh word 
that means middlmg good. I, am to have 
my ſhare of it at dinner by way of en- 
couragement | to eat, for the Captain 
ſwears I eat nothing: but this is to be 
underſtood only when I am ſea-ſick, 1 
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as aukwardly to reſemble the Fqing ib, 


CW 1] - 
when I am well, I perform my duty as 
bravely as any man in the packet. 

The hook with which the Bonito was 
caught, is near as big as my little finger, 


and the bait was a bit of rag. wrapp'd 
round it, with the adtlition. of two fea- 


thers. clapp'd upon it in ſuch a manner 


which Bonitos: conſider as a tit-bit. No 
creature but a filly fiſh could ever miſtake 
a bit of rag for a dainty morſel. | 


The Flying-fiſh- is about the ſize of = 
herring. Its fins are much larger in pro- 
portion than thoſe of any other fiſn, and 


ſtand in the ſtead of wings. I have ſeen 
thouſands of them to-day that darted 


out of the water, and flew, or rather 


flutter'd along in a ſtraight line, the 
diſtance of two or three ſhips' length, 
then dropp'd down in their n ale. 
ment. 

I have never before ſeen a F Flying-fiſh, 


nor a Bonito. So here are two new ideas 


fairly added to my ſtock, I am glad of 
5p the 
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be J 
the additien though but ſinall. Who 


knows but one day or other they may 


turn to good account? To point a moral, 
for inſtance, "in ſpeaking of ſome con- 
queror or ſome attorney? To bring about 


a new compariſon between a poor hoſteſs 
and ſome agent in Devonſhire? We have 


never knowledge enough: we muſt al- 
ways endeavour to heap up as much of 
it as we can. Every thing has its' uſe 
upon occaſion, and the pooreſt trifle 
will unexpectedly be of ſervice in e 


or in writing, in proſe or in poetry. 


The Bonito will come upon table with- 
in an hour: but I would rather it was an 
anchiovy, and be with you to eat it. I 
ſhould like it better than the biggeſt in- 
habitant of the ocean in this packet. An 


irkſome thing it is to go by ſea ! And yet 
I oughtt to be aſhamed to ſay ſo, conſi- 
ſidering what a ſhort voyage I am going. 
5 Liſbon muſt be looked upon as next door 
to Falmouth when we think of the 
. of ſome — Dutehmen, 


F rench- 
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Lane Spaniards, and other people; 
But I am a traveller like Ulyſſes, who 
went a while up and down the Mediter= 
ranean, and made as great a pother 
about it as if he had gone from Ithaca to 
Japan by Terra del Fuego, and back again 
another way. Fifty thouſand people, nay, 
fifty hundred thouſand, who were neither 
kings nor heroes, have gone twenty | 
times as far, and no Mxzonian bard 
dreamed of compoſing epic poems upon 
any of them. The only epic poem that 
ever was written ſince that of Homer to 
celebrate a man who had gone a long 
voyage, was the performance of a Spa- 
niard. . I muſt tell you the ſtory to 
lengthen my letter. | 
This Spaniard (Ergilla was bis name) 
perfectly aware that no modern bard 
would ever trouble his head about any 
man who went a few thouſand miles by 
water, having been ſo far as Peru, (if I 
miſtake not) reſolved to be himſelf his 
own Homer, Hs 8 
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is not worth. a . and how ſhall 
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In conſequence of this reſolution, he 
fat down to his deſlæ; and after having 


invoked Apollo and the Muſes, rhymed 
2 long epic poem, of which his voyage 


vas the ſubject, and hinaſelf the principal 


Hero. | 
After this 3 1 180 a 1 to 
write the Oi/poſſey, or an epic account 


of my voyage from Falmouth to (a) Oli- 


ſipo, alias Liſbon. As for a hero, I am 


not at all afraid of wanting one of the 
very firſt magnitude ; and as for ſubaltern 


characters my good ſurgeon is ready at 
hand for an Achilles, Mr. Bawn for. a 


Hector, and Mr. Oak for a Diomedes, 


an Ajax, a Neſtor, or any thing. The 
cabbin-boy himſelf might be made good 


uſe of for a Patroclus, an W or 


a Calchas. 
But without machinery an epic poem 


I con- 


5 fa) 7 That . was once called Orte « appear; s from 
an ancient inſcription. It was alſo called Uxrsisona, 
| Uyg1roxa, and FELICITAS JULIA. 
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and lobſters. 
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I contrive it ? In times of yore machinery 
was always ready. Jupiter, Juno, Venus, 
Minerva, Neptune, Mars, and other ce- 
leſtials were kind enough to fly to the 
aſſiſtance of a diſtreſſed poet. Strange 
beings beſides, that were half girls and 


half fiſh, were to be met almoſt on any | 
voyage, and they would fing airs and 


duos by the fide of the ſhip, and play a 
thoufand gambols on the water. Ulyſſes 
himfelf met with ſome of them in the 
gulf of Naples, and an Archbiſhop, who 


was a kind of Greek poet in French _ 


profe, has informed us that Telemachus, 
the eldeſt ſon of Ulyſſes, met once a very 
fine lady fitting in ſtate on an enormous 
ſhell of an oyſter, and rambling at a great 
diſtance from the ſhore round the iſland 
af Cyprus or Crete (I forget which) with 


a whale orcheſtra of fiddlers and pipers, 


ſome ſwimming along by the help of 


their tails, ſome fitting upon dolphins . 


and ſharks, and ſome riding upon — 
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This indeed was fine machinery. But, 5 
alas; it is all foreſtalled ! and ſhould I 


make uſe of it, there is no puny Critic 


amongſt the puny Reviewers of England, 
but what would call me a plagiary! 

The good times for machinery are 
over, and now inſtead of Syrens and 
Tritons we meet in our voyages with 
nothing elſe but a Bonito and a Flying- 
fiſh ; and ſurely neither the Flying-fiſh 


nor the Bonito can be made uſe of in 


this critical age by way of machinery, * 
{ T muſt therefore drop the ſcheme of 
the Olifhpoſſey," as I have not invention 


enough to overcome this difficulty : and 
inſtead of lamenting that neither Syren 
nor Triton will come to ſing Care luci, 
or pipe upon their ſhells about this packet, 
I muſt endeavour to be pleaſed when my 
- honeſt Scotchman preſſes the bellows of 


* — * with his elbow. 
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LETTER xv. 


L. if led in a Packet. The gene Fecte 
of a dinner. Several thouſand reis are 
; e 5 ee 


| King- George-Packet, 4 Aug. 27. towards evening. 
1 Ought not to mention the Bonito a- 
gain. You muſt have had enough of 
Let the conveniency of beginning a 
58 letter without taking the trouble of 
thinking about a pretty exordium, makes 
me tell you, that Bonito is a very im- 
proper name for ſuch a fiſh ; becauſe, in- 
| ſtead of being but iddling goo,” it is in 
fact exceedingly good. K 
But what ſhall I ſay next? I will ac- 
quaint you with the tenour of life in 


this packet. 0 
Lou know already that in whe i morning 
J get up, ſometimes ſooner ſometimes 
later. You know likewiſe that when 1 
am up, either I do ſomething, or I do no- 
thing; read, or read not; write, or write 
not: and you can gueſs that about eight 
TED G3 I break 
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again for my native country, that I hand 
not be a foreigner at home. 


„ 


I breakfaſt Anglicè upon tea and toaſt, 
or bread and butter: this cuſtom however 
1 intend to break myſelf of ; and as ſoon 
as Iam in Portugal I propoſe to reaſſume 
that of falling early upon grapes, . figs, 


and melons, in order to qualify myſelf 


The time between breakfaſt and = 


ner Ifll up as well as I can. My book and 
my quill, cela va Jans dire. Sometimes I 


walk; and the deck i is long enough for 
it, as it is exactly thirty three of my ſteps 
and a ſhoe over. Yet this exerciſe proves 
often inconvenient, as I am not uſed to 


move like a crab, leaning on one ſide, in 


order to adapt my body to the inclination 
of the packet, which hangs often on the 
larboard or the ſtarboard ſide, accord- 
ing as the wind blows. Therefore, when 


I cannot walk, or am tired of i it as well 
as of reading and writing, I fit idle. 
As for confabulation I have not much 0 


of it. The ſurgeon is far from being 


talkative. | 
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talkative. The Captain and Mr, Oak 
mind the altitude and the latitudes fo 
that, when we have got ſome intelligence 
about each other's health -in the morn- 
ing, praiſed the weather at noon, and 
heard how many knots we go towards 
evening, there - 1s — an D our 
converſe. 

But dinner comes upon i: in 6 1 51 | 
here let me tell you that I need none of 
your pity, as our dinner is always ſo 
ample that it would ſuffice a aon lan | 
after the moſt rigid faſt. _ | 

This indeed is the very beſt Fins of | 
all the four and twenty, and the only 
one that deſerves to be painted with pretty 
butter- fly wings like the handſomeſt of 

thoſe three which have been introduced 
by Raphael in his wedding of Cupid and 
Pſyche, perhaps to give a hint that a 
wedding- dinner ought to laſt three hours. 

But do you get new bread every day? 
Les: here is a baker on board, — 

that makes it. 


Je 4 Bar 
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But your meat is ſalted * 

Not at all, Madam, excepting. the 
beef. The mutton is freſh, becauſe we 
have live ſheep on board. We have alſo 
a pretty grunting pig, and ſo many cages 
full of poultry, as would laſt us two 

months and more, if we were to on two 
months at ſea. 
No child in England wakes want | ſuch 
eee ; 'but our land-lock d Ladies on 
the other fide the Alps muſt be told the 
minuteſt particulars ; ; and I will always 
ſubmit to any drudgery to give their c eu- 
_— moſt ample ſatisfaction. 
By this account you ſee how well we 
'employ the dining hour. With that hour 
ſome ſpeculatiſts have found great fault, 
and bitterly bemoaned the neceſſity men 
are under of eating their dinners. If men, 
Maid one of them, were freed from that 
neceſſity, and of courſe not obliged to 
contrive how to provide themſelves with 
victuals, which takes up almoſt all their 
time, they would undeniably have more 
e + 1 leiſure 
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leiſure for the cultivation of their under- 
ſtandings ; for attending to ſciences and 
_ to manufactures and commerce. 


But, gentlemen, if I may dare to ſpeak 
my mind amongſt you, let me ſay that 
Juſt the contrary would happen. If we 


were not forced to think after the means 


of filling our bellies, would we not one 


and all fink into idleneſs? Why do the 


learned make books, lawyers defend pro- 
perty, phyſicians feel the pulſe, aſtrono- 


mers gaze at the zodiack, huſbandmen 
_ "plow, maſons" build, tailors ſew, and 
_ ſoldiers fight, but for the ſake of procur- 
ing a dinner? Strike off this neceſſity, 


and there is an end of every thing good, 
deſitable, and lavdable. The more think 
on it, the more I ſay with the Berga- 


maſco (you remember that ballad- ſinger) 


vrhoſe ſong always ended with the bur 
when: ad. "Th | 
Tuto tuto in queſto Nene 
5 158 Oe ſe fa de bel e de bon, 

L' e per un piato de Maccaron. 
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| . be this as it will, our din- ü 
ner here i is ſeldom protracted beyond an 
bour. The Captain, Mr. Oak, the Sur- 


geon, and myſelf are ſober men, and 
commonly make an end of it as ſoon as 
the ſecond bottle i is over. Then I walk, 
or fit, or read, or write, or liſten to the 
bag-pipe,. until the ſun goes down and 


leaves meat liberty to look a while at the 
greater or leſſer bear. Towards nine 1 
call for a biſket and 2 glaſs of Moving, | 


and then go to be. 
This is the ſtory 2 peu. pres af every 


day; nor can any of you, as I, conceive, | 
find the leaſt fault with ſuch a regular 


and i innocent manner of ſpending time. 
But you go to bed, you ſay: and pray, 
what ſort of bed have you got? 
My bed is a thing: placed in a dark 
cloſet, - and clapp'd betwixt two, planks, 
as one may fay : ſo that it looks ſome- 
: thing like'a trunk without a lid. Couch 
might poſſibly be a fitter name for it 

| than Bed. 8 Ln 
But 


% 


a Sues by the bargain, 


1 1 


But here I would not have you think 
that I have my meat and drink with this 
bed, merely. becauſe I have a plain un- 
meaning face. You would be miſtaken 
if you ſhould ſuppoſe it. Beſides the 
four guineas I paid the king at Falmouth 
for the permiſſion to embark in a packet 


of his, on my arrival in Portingal (as the 


failors ſay) I am to Pay the Captain 


twenty three thouſand reis. 


What a frightful ſum ! And how rich 
muſt he be who can pay off N 
thouſand | | 

Do not let imagination carry you too 


far. Twenty three thouſand reis make 
no more than five moidores: ſo that, if 


the voyage and my preſent appetite laſt 
long, Captain Bawn will be half undone. 
Beſides that to make ſure of a ſhort 


voyage 1 would willingly ſubmit to pay 
him ſome thouſand reis more. Be it ſhort 


or long, it is quite plain that.I muſt be 
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LETTER XV. 8 


"Won 994 4 Nagl: at . 0 re Ship 
VðJ˙õᷣ»»» | > fr nyc 
ES King George Packet, Ang. 28, 2760, 

48 T night the motion of the packet 
vas very violent and very diſagree- 
able. But ſo much the better, becauſe 
we alſo went at a greater rate than uſual, 

Finding it ĩmpoſſible to ſleep in that 
motion, I crawled off my couch a little 
after midnight and went upon deck, 
here I employ'd both my eyes in look- 
ing at the packet, at the foaming bil- 
lows, at both the bears, and at the other 

heavenly lights over-head. 3 

All theſe objects put together form a 
ſpectacle by moon-light which is really 
glorious, The packet itſel (which Is 
certainly leſs than nothing when the eye 
of the mind conipares it with the ocean 
and ug — the packet, I ay, in the 
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bodily eye of ſuch a poor narrow min del 
mortal as I am, makes a magnificent 
figure on the waves, adds much to that” 
glorious ſpectacle, and challenges a very bo 
confiderable ſhare of admiration. 

It was between two and three this 
morning when a little roguiſh fellow 
who ſtood on the maſt- head, deſcried 
three ſails which he took to be in thr, 
chace of us. 5 | 

As the uniform tenour _ my REI 
life leaves me a conſtant prey to tediouſ- 
neſs, I think I felt ſome little tickling 
pleaſure on the ſudden hearing of the 
uſual cry a ſail, a ſail: and I am really 


of opinion that in my irkſome ſituation 


it would not diſpleaſe me much to have 
a dozen bullets interchanged with an 
enemy in what they call a running fight. 
Mr. Oak was then upon deck, and the 
Captain was ſoon call'd; nor did the 
Surgeon ſtay long before he came too. 
It was not long before we all could di- 


ſtinctly ſee three clouds of canvaſs that 
WL EN were 
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| were driven towards us. The Captain 


ſoon concluded they were three men of 


war, and ſwore that they were Engliſh. 
However, not chufing to venture a par- 
. ley for fear of miſtake, we crouded in- 


ſtantly as much fail as the packet could 


bear, and flipp'd away in ſpight of all the 


efforts we ſuppoſed they made to over- 
take us. The chace laſted full four hours, 
and when Mr. Oak ſaw them give up the 


point, was quite poſitive they had known 


us by the ſwiftneſs of our failing, and 


that they are a part of aG Edge- 


combe' 8 ſquadron - 


This little adventure, and RA diſtant 


poſſibility of a pretty combat, raiſed my 
ſpirits ſo well, that I choſe to ſtay upon 
deck till dinner, which was not perform- 


ed in filence, as we had all fomething 
to ſay about the three ſails ; a ſuhject 


that was not exhauſted till we could talk 


of Cape Finiſterre, of which about four 


in the afternoon we had a confuſed 
_ 1 5 
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I as much comforted to hear that if 
the wind holds but two days longer, we 
ſhall be at Liſbon on Sunday, as it is but 
three hundred miles off. This is good 


news, conſidering how tired I am with 
my voyage, though it has- to- this hour 


been as proſperous as we could wiſh, en- 


W the calm n ſecond day. 


LETTER xl. 


4 hole i in the Cabbin why and what ©" 


King n Aug. 29, 1760, 
N the midſt of the great cabbin I took 
notice to day of a ſquare bit c 
plank, which is moveable. I aſked the 
Surgeon about it, and this ig the ſub- 
ſtance of the information that /I got with 
regard to a hole which is covered by that 
nioveable plank. 


' Almoſt every week a ran alls 8808 3 


Falmouth to Liſbon with only the mail 


that is ſent from London. Mails are not 
heavy cargoes : but when a packet fails 


2 * 
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back to England, beſides the returning 
mail, it has that hole fill'd with ſo many 
bags of Portugal-coin, as often amount 


from thirty to fifty, and even ſixty thous: 
ſand pounds ſterling. A round ſum when 
we look into the almanack, and find that 


every year has two and fifty weeks, _ 
Thoſe bags are deliver'd to the Cap-, 


. tains of the 150 ets by the Engliſh mer- 
n, and put by the Captain 


_ chants at Li 
into the hole in the great cabbin ; and it 
has happen d ſome weeks, that the bags 


proved ſo numerous as partly to obſtruct 


the uſual celerity of their failing. And 


this was the caſe once, that a packet 
called the Prince Frederic was actually 


taken by a Barbary Pirate with no leſs 
than eighty thouſand pounds int in 
the hole. | | 
Lou may now gueſs why v we are not 
afraid of purſuers. No veſſel is turned 
into a packet but what is a prime ſailer, 
and all poſſible care is alſo taken both at 
5 Falmouth and Liſbon to elean them ſo 
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well before they put to, FR that they 


ſwim along like dolphins: 


I need not tell you that the Portagerll 
(confidering King and people together) 
are very rich in gold and jewels. - Their 
riches however are not the product of 
Portugal, but of their ultramarine ſettle- 
ments: and I have often heard i it affirm'd 


| with confidence, that. from Braſil alone 
they draw yearly above two millions ſter- | 


ling. As to Portugal itſelf, its products 
are but ſcanty and its manufactures in- 
conſiderable. _ The oniy things that it 
yields 3 in vety great plenty, are oranges; 
lemons, and wine. Of theſe the Engliſh . 
buy * up large quantities ; but ſtill the 
balance of trade riſes high in their fa- 
vour, as the Portugueſe get from theni 
many articles both for home and fot 
their ſettlements abroad. Therefore the 
ſurplus due to England i is paid by Portu- 
gal in gold; and this gold goes every 
week i into the holes in the cabin. | 
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gee * the things of this world are 
equipoifed ! The Portugueſe want the 


conveniencies which the Engliſh have the F 


induftry to make, and the Engliſh want 
the gold which the Portugueſe draw from 


che Braſils; and thus both nations do 


each other's buſineſs. 

The French and the Dutch "0 * 
fought to gain from the Engliſh a com- 
' merce ſo beneficial. But T have a notion 
their ſchemes will hardly ever take, for 
two reaſons. The one is, that the Eng- 
lith are much ſtronger at ſea than both 
the French and Dutch together: and 
there is ſomething in ſuperior ſtrength, 
_ that will carry any point amongſt nations 
as well as amongſt individuals. The 


other reaſon is, that neither the Dutch 
nor the French could buy from the Por- 


tugueſe thoſe large quantities of fruit 
and wine which the Engliſh take in part 


of payment for what they furniſh. Sup- 
poſe- even the Portugeſe ſhould be willing 


to have the greateſt * of what they 
| want 


4 


want either from the F rench or he Dutch 
rathend than from the Engliſh, the Eng- 
liſh would preſently make them change 
their mind, even without going to war 
for it. They have but to provide them- 
ſelves with wine and fruit from ſome 
other country, and the i are 
half unn = 
It is therefore thoſt probable, that the 
tommette of Portugal will not be loſt to 
England as long as its inhabitants are 
fond bf the bowl and the bottle, even on 
the ſappoſition that the French "naval 
force ſhould increaſe and the Englith 
decreaſe, which, as far as human fores 
fight can go, will not be the caſe to- 
morrow. The Engliſh are in a fair way 
to come off quite victorious this war: 
and if they do, what power for eenturies 
to come will dare to control their will 
on the ocean, and what ſhip fail to 
— or any where MET but * their 
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LETTER vil. 


Vain wiſhes or caſtle-building. dach lard 
©  Pronounciation how attained. The: "Rock, 


TO Rock. 0 


King-George-Packet Aug. 30, 176. 


oy 8 TE N th attention to every 


thing you hear in the ſhort ſpace, 
of a day, and I am widely miſtaken if 
you-do not find that there is no man 
living but who. wiſhes every day of his 
life for ſome thing g quite dle for 
him ever to obtan. 

Every man living is thoroughly per- 
ſuaded that vain wiſhes are no leſs ridi- 
culous than abſurd; and yet do but 
ftretch your hand, and you will certain- 
ly touch a mortal who ſecretly wiſhes to 
be poſſeſs d of ſuch opulence as Creſus 
neyer had, of ſuch power as Kulikan 
had been aſhamed to claim, or of ſuch 
beauty as Circaſſia could never produce. 


. will. 
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I will not ſet about to enquire whether 
this univerſal proneneſs to wiſh for im- 
poſſibilities is a lamentable depravation of . 
our minds, or a quality defignedly given | 


us by nature for very good purpoſes. Be 


this as it will, I will take the liberty to 
adviſe my friends never to ſuffer long 
ſuch extravagant wanderings of their 
imaginations : for, beſides that the cha- 
racter of an ethereal brick- layer is abſurd 
and ridiculous, a man who does not get 
the habit of checking his thoughts when 
they run wild about, will inſenſibly loſe 
much of that activity which his cireum- 
ſtances in life may poſſibly require. By 
mere wiſhing nothing is gotten : but by 
a vigorous and unremitted uſe even of 
indifferent abilities, it is very near cer- 
tain that many things may be obtained 
very well worth a man's wiſhing. 
I was led into this train of thinking 
by overhearing one of the ſailors wiſh 
Juſt” now, that he could ſpeak the lan- 
guage i in Which I was IR my good 
H 3 | 2 
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gr This put me in x mins ad of. Si 
debe my 3 acquaintance, o one of whom 


wich d often. in my hearing that he knew. 


Latin, and the other Greek. But dear 


Knights, faid, I to them, inſtead, of re 


peating your wiſhes for theſe ten years 
paſt. as you have done, why did you not 
lay violent hands upon the Port-Royal- 
5 Grammars,. or any book that might have 
; been conducive to that end which you 
ſeem. to think wauld have made you N 
 prodigiouſly dam! \ucts Bit © 
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| maiden, of. Which the e den Comes 
| times depends on us, and ſometimes not. 
LT A man, really deſirous to know. a. lan- 
guage, be it Latin or Greek, Arabic or 
Ethiopic, will, certainly make himſelf 
maſter of it, if he will but fit. down 
| and do what. Lam actually doing. 
Ahd. what are you actually doing? 
* Iam ſtudying Portugueſe like a dragon, 
upd. am e it three c or. ; ys hope, gnerg 
1 ; 121 
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day." A-fortnight or three weeks before 


I left London I did very near the fame; 
and all along the road from Plymouth 


to Falmouth never did I ceaſe in my 


chaiſe to peep into a Portugueſe boek: 


ſo that, if I do not underſtand the very 


pilot who ſhall ſteer us up the Tagus to 
Liſbon, 1 will think myſelf ſuch 2 knight 


1 Sir Arthur or Sir Marmaduke. 


But, brothers, I ſee you laugh. What 


40 you laugh at? 


We laugh at your boaſt; Sir. Be © 83 
i | ment,  Meſdames, as people | 


will often fay in France. To learn 2 


language in a month I think inipoffible 
as well as you. But as to the enabling 
myſelf to underſtand the pilot in a month, - 
you will-recolle& that 1 have known the 
Spaniſh tongue theſe five and twenty 


years, and that the Portugueſe is but a 


dialect of the Spaniſh; nor do I think 
that it differs quite ſo much from it as 
the diate& of Venice does from the lan- 
guage of Tuſcany. Then, I ir tend not 

ys - to 
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to be a critie in the kunden CS th 


all its niceties and prettineſſes. I want oy 

=o no more of it than will decently help ot 
| 2 0 on while I ſtay in Portugal: and ſa m 
you ſee that my eee as to the pi- = 

* is not auite ſo il-grounded, as ye E 
thought | tl 

1 will not let this opgommanſsy, lip of is 

telling you, that there is an infallible f 

M to give your little ſon a facility of 0 

_ - Pronouncing any language, if you intend a 

| to make bim learn more than one. Lend if 

de your ear, and * will tell you hay; this i 

2 May; be done, e . 8 n 
= 7. „ur people of rank at Turin * 4 a 
| a notion, that their children muſt never a 


be ſuffered to ſpea any P jedmonteſe but i 
What is ſpoken in the metropolis ; and 
1 en nag: they; keep 
for fear they ſhould nd the clowniſh 
cent on the oppoſite fide. of the Po. 
This practice is wrong, and I wiſh you 


ny. erer adopt it. Let the boy learg 1 
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the polite ſpeech of his town; but be 
not afraid to let him learn likewiſe that 
of the peaſants: nay, encourage him to 
mimick their talk. By making him learn 
two ſpeeches inſtead of one, you will 

enable him to articulate more ſounds 
than by his learning only one. And if it 
is in your power, I would even have you 
ſhift him frofi ay to place while his 
organs of ſpeech are yet tender and pliant, 
and bring him to mimick any uncouthn 
ſpeech of Piedmont or Monferrat. Take 
him likewiſe frequently to the play, and 
make him mind the different Italian di- 
alects ſpoken by the Dramatis Perſonæ, 
and repeat as much of their nonſenſe as 
it is poſſible. Nothing will ever ſpoil his 
polite Piedmonteſe when he hears it con- 
ſtantly ſpoke at home; and yet number- 
leſs are the ſounds that he will certainly 
enable himſelf to form, if 8 will but 
put him thus in the way. r 

Many Italians are to be found in Paris 
and in London, who in a very little time 


| 0) 
ſpeak French and Engliſm with duch 2 
Fight pronounciation as to be mil 
for natives. »The reaſon is, that Italy 
; abounds more with different dialects than 


— other country of the fame dimenſion, 
and that few are its inhabitants but what 


wry more than one, either by moving 
from place to place, or by going to thoſe 
plays in which every pena 
the diale& of his on towõmw. 
On the other hand you. do not meet 
wits French gentlema 
able to propounce 4 foreign. language 
right, not eyen when he has ſtudied it a 
great vchile, and when he can ſpeak it 


with purity of phraſeology and gram- 
matical correctneſs Ne other reaſon can 


be aſſigned fon chis, but that in his in- 


fandy his Mamma vras terrified when the | 


caught him i in the abominable act of ut- 


tering: an ſound that border'd on the 


Poiſſard or the hadaut, and reprimanded 
| bim with ſuch ſeverity as if he had em- 
* A OS He was thus 
„ . W 


* 


in a hundred 


L Fro 
| bropght up. with an 1 tongue : 
that never will utter = ſpung but no 
1g genuine Gallic. 15 | 
But, Sir, come upon davis. and you : 
will ſes the Rock. The Rock I ſuſpect 
to be ſome. part of the Ds coaſt 3 
1 ſo een in . * 
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Nevgatin ended. Batifte and 5. 5 
Flunge or pay. Banks of | the Tague. 


7 Lifbon,. Aug. 30, e about niidniglt. . 
5 p 00K at the date, and give me joy. 
IL We landed this evening about eight 
o'clock. I was very glad to be rid of my 
floating babitation; yet ſorry to leave the 
Captain, the Lieutenant, and my good 
Surgeon. They have treated me with _ 
kindneſs and civility, for 'which 1 ſhall. Y 
remember them as long „„ ͤ;́ꝑ2 8 

Well; Fam landed: and there i is ö 


end of navigation. But I thought it very | 
bag th 1 2 when firſt on ſhore I could not 


ſtand 


2 
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| Katid upon my legs, but tottered to the 
right and the left, as if my blood had 
been in an undulating motion. This 
difficulty of ſtanding and walking. with a 
ſteady foot was not the effect of any gid- 
dineſs I cannot tell what it was, but it 
ſeem'd as if the ground had moved like a 
ſhip: yet in the ſhip I could ſtand or 
walk very well, and, as I thought, with- 
out tottering. Thus unable when L 
landed to make uſe of my legs, I was' 
obliged to hire a man who handed me 
for about a mile. to a coffee-houſe. The 
| odd motiqn of my blood ſubſided by de- 
| grees. as I went on, and in leſs than two. 
hours 1 was again like myſelf. 
5 From the coffee - houſe I ſent my i 
to enquire after one Batifte, a faithful 
F french ſervant 1 had formerly in Lon- 
don. He was preſently | found out ; and 
hearing of my unexpected arrival, roſe. 
haſtily from ſupper and came to me quite 
out of breath with running, his coun» f 


e full of joy and ſurpriſe. | 1 5 
| | =—_ This 


—— 
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This Batifte took me to one Kelly, an 
old Iriſhman who keeps a kind of an inn 
on the ſummit of a hill called Baenor 
Aires. I was quite fatigued when we 
reach'd it. Here I have taken up my 
quarters for the time I ſhall ſtay in Liſ- 
bon; and now let me come to the con- 


| cluſion of my voyage. 
It was about ten in the morning When 


our people had a full view of the Rock of 
Liſbon ; that is, of a very high promon- 
tory on the left hand as you enter the 
Tagus, and at no great diſtance from the 
mouth of it: .: | 
That promontory looks e bar- 
ren, and has: the appearance of a huge 
heap of rugged ſtones. Yet I am told 
that up and down it, there are many fine 
ſpots; that in the lower parts it is em- 
belliſhed with vineyards; that in ſeveral 
Places it is covered with trees; and that 
it has even ſome fats where theop! and 

cattle are in. 5 . 
— 


% 
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1 am told further that on OY * 
top of it, thete is a convent cut into the 


rock itſelf, called the Cort-comvent by the 


ſailors, becauſe the friars there have 
' moſt of their utenſils and furniture made 
of cork, as the place is ſo damp, that 
they cannot have them of any other ma- 
terial. In ſhort ſo many curious things 
were told me about that roek and about 
he ſituation and form of that convent; 
that I have ſome deſire to go and fee it. 


But we will think of this another time. 


Let us for the pteſent go on with the in 
tereſting ſtory of this my. | 

When the Rock was full in view 1 
| was called upon deck. There a failot 
ſtood up to me, and informed me with 

a civil ſaucy face, that it was the Gilors 


cuſtom to duck in the fea any body who 


ſa the Rock for the firſt time: And as 
that happened to be my caſe, he humbly 


defired my compliance with that cuſtom 


| by e * _—_ T rather 


—— — — 
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expected addreſs did not ſtartle 
me much, as it occur'd directly, that 
this was nothing more than à harmleſs 
ſcheme to get a little drink-money. 5 
However, to enereaſe the humour of it 
F made myſelf as ſerious as an old bear, 
and ſpeaking flow and loud that I might 
be heard from deck to deck, * Sir, faid 
J, you and your companions' are wel- | 
come to drown me, if you think it 
ec proper; you know, Sir, that 1 cannot 
te be ſo ridiculous as to atfempt the leaſt 
ce reſiſtance againſt a body of men who 
« would drown an army of F Trenchmen, 
« if juſtly provoked. As to'the ceremony, 
« T certainly ſhould have no objection, 
were the ocean an ocean of Dorcheſter-. 
e beer or London- porter: : yet, as it hap- 
« pens that it is made of a liquor I always 
e had an unconquerable abhorrence of, 
* would rather compound the matter; 
4 and if any body elſe, you yourſelf for 
oc ' Inſtance, 


(maj. 

3 inſtance, ſhould be ſo generous as to 
« be duck d or drown'd in my ſtead, 1 
«would endeavour to convince you and 
« this honorable company that my pre- 
5 dominant vice is not ingratitule. 
4 Sir, replied Jack, give me your 


ce hand for that, you are a Gentleman . 


* and, Sir, if I can be of ſervice ' (and 
et here he ſwore a pretty oath) you are 
« welcome ; and I don't care (another 


te oath) if I am ever ſo well duck'd for 


« the ſake of a Gentleman.” 


| To make ſhort, he ſtripp d to the trow= 
fers in an inſtant. His companions put 


Him in a wooden frame that went round 


his breaſt under the arm-pits. The frame 


was tied to a pulley; the pulley faſtened 


td the extremity of a beam which lay 


acroſs the maſt- head; ſome of them drew 


him up, then let go the rope; and plump = 


went the raſcal into the middle of a wave 
from a height of at leaſt five and twenty | 


. | T he e was 3 1 12 
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ti 


times in ſpisht of his cries, * n ao 0 
ſmall diverſion'of the company. | 
Fhe fellow being taken out f ads N 
frame, came up to me again, and wet as 
he was wanted to claſp me into his arms 
as a brother- ſailor now that Thad duely 
ſeen the Rock; but a piece of ae 0 
reſcued me from his embraees. 
As we approached the mouth of th 
Tagus a ſignal was made to a fiſherman 


to come to us and be bur pilot: not that 


we ſtood in need of any, as our people 
knew the river quite as well as any Por- 
tugueſe. But the Captains of packets 
muſt comply with their inſtructions, by 
which they are order'd not to enter the 
Tagus without a Portugueſe pilot. The 
fellow we got is a mulatto ſo very like a 
monkey, that his dirty hat and tatter'd 
cloaths could hardly make me think him 
a human being. He came to us directly 
and leapt on board from his boat; and 
as we went over the bar, to ſhow his 
{kill in conducting ſhips, he made a thou- 
Vor. I. 1 n 


_ 
bod firapge faces, and contorkons, bee. 


| koning (with his lips pouting inftead of 


uſin g words) to ſome of our ſailors in his 
boat, to row this way and that WN that 
we might follow with ſafetx. 
Going thus up the river I viewed the 
ſhore on the left hand of us. There are 
ſeveral fortifications from. place to place, 
beides numberleſs buildings. We ſtopp'd 
x moment oppoſite a tower built in the 
river, to hear what a fellow there had to 
fay to us through a ſpeaking. trumpet. 
That tower is fortified, and looks hand- 
ſome at ſome diſtance. Having anſwer'd 
with a loud voice ſome feu queſtions 
| aſd from thence, and told what the 
ſhip was, we continued our way up, and 
preſently faw the royal village of Bellem, 
where I am told that the King has re- 
fided ever fince the earthquake. 
In the neighbourhood of a town lately 


_ deftroy'd, I did not think I ſhould ſee ſuch 


a vaſt number of edifiees as there are: 
but the Surgeon told me that the earth- 
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"od vented itſelf. chiefly upon Liſbon, 
4 cauſed little damage from Bellem 
down to the ſea, It would have been a 
vaſt addition to the calamity Liſbon has 
ſuffer'd had ſo many buildings been 
deſtroy d. to the utter ruin of the many 
thouſands who live along that ſhore, 
Thoſe buildings, ſome of which appear 
to be of 2 noble conſtruRian, are all 
white on the outſide, with lattices and 
window-ſhutters painted green, which 
have a fine effect from the river, Many 
of the houſes have gardens and terraſſes 
ornamented with vaſes, ſtatues, turrets, 
and obeliſks ; and withal ſo many tr ees 
round them, that the coup d oeuil is ren- 
der'd one of the grandeſt and moſt pictu- 
reſque. Nothing can equal it that ever 
I ſaw, except Genoa with its ſuburbs. 
_ 1 imagine that all this proves much 
leſs ſtriking when view'd near ang walk- 


ing along- -ſhore, becauſe the fight cannot 
embrace ſo many. objects at once, a6 it 
| does from a diſtance, nor diſcriminate 


1 2 N the 


* 
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mancer. | 
"The Tagus is wilt two miles broad 
at the mouth ; but widens by degrees as 
ou go up, and overagainſt the town is 
nine or ten miles broad. Liſbon is about 


[16 ] 


the ugly patts: But the whole ſurveyed 
from the middle of the-river looks like 
the work of ſome benevolent Necro- 


+. * 9 * 
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fifteen miles diſtant from the _ : 


it, 1 did not ſee it. d merrb w my 


excurſions will begin, and, 1 hope, fur- 


be matter for ſeveral letters. + 


Let me now caſt my eyes round my 


new dwelling. I have four little rooms 


in a line on the ground floor; that is, 


almoſt the whole houſe, which 1 is one of 


the many that have been built ſince the 
earthquake. F. ot himſelf, wife, and chil- 


dren, my landlord Kelly Bas but two 
| ſmall rooms and a kitchen left. From 


one window he tells me that to- Morrow 


1 fhall fee the river full of ſhips, and have 
other fine proſpects from the other win- 


dows. | ; L E T- 


* 
* 
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3 E'T TER Oo ER 
Pretty Polly ly s N 7 Bull. fight at 
Campo Pegueno. Lufitanian Pick-poc- 
Lets. Dwarf men and women. 


r GRO | ' Liſbon, A's 37, 1560." 
0 day was Sunday: and how do 
| you think I have ſpent the after- 

noon ? I will tell you by and by. Let 

me firſt ſay ſomething of the morning. 
I got up about nine; and while I was 
buſying myſelf about ſome luſcious 

grapes, behold Batiſte alighting from a 

fine Spaniſh horſe, and a moment after 
is wife from a chaiſe drawn by two 

mules, and led by as fine a blackamoor 

as king Jarba in Metaftafio's Dido. Ah! 
How do you do, my little Polly? And 
'0 abruptly kiſs d her in the face of the ſun, 


n perfectly forgetting that-I was in Portu- 
0 gal where women muſt not be kiſs'd in 
5 the face of the ſun. But one is ſo Slad to 


1 | ſee old friends i | | 
: | 93 It 
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It was in London where I firſt knew 


this Polly, a pretty and modeſt girl. 
Batiſte left my ſervice to follow her to 
Portugal, Where the went to live with an 


old aunt who was to bequeath her all 


ſhe had, and that a/! was no inconſider- 


able a fortune for a girl who had nothing 


but a pretty face and no inclination to 
hire it. The fellow was madly in love 
with her, and ſhe had no averſion to him; 
but the aunt was ſomewhat cfoſs, and 
would not have her marry juſt turned of 
fifteen. The earthquake render'd him 
her huſband. ſooner than he expected, and 
in a manner ſo peculiarly. untommon, 
that I cannot forbear to relate it: nor do 
you tell me that it looks odd for a maſter 


to be the Hiſtorian of his ſervant, becauſe | 
a good ſervant in my opinion is a hero, 


and full as valuable as 08 other human 
being. 


Batiſte had juſt walked out of Weben 


on the morning when the earthquake 


happened. Seeing the houſes tumble on 


all 


©, 
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all ſddes, inftead-of ſtopping where he 


was, as ſome other unamorato would 
back to the town and towards the houſe 
where his miſtreſs liv d, and had the in- 
credible: good luck of ſpying her on a 


| heap of ruins where the had fallen in a 
fit while ſhe was endeavoring her eſcape. 


Had he tarried but afew moments longer, 


ſhe would have periſhed in the flames 
that broke out around her in a hundred 
places. Without ſtaying to examine whe- 


ther ſhe were dead or alive, he threw her 
over his ſhoulders, and fortune befriend- 
ed him fo compleatly that he carried his 

burthen ſafe out of the town, though 
many buildings continued to fall about 


his ears, and 0 fire ſurrounded him 


on all ſides. 16 
The poor thing came to herſelf as tw 


came out of the danger. They both 


look'd at the immenſe. deſolation that 
was left behind, both ſcream'd, and wept, 


and did not know what to do. The 
1 4 houſes 
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houſes ſtill tumbled! and the fire ſtill 
broke out in every part, which made 


them think that the poor aunt was buried 
in the ruins. They grew impatient to be 
far from ſuch immenſe miſery, and im- 


mediately reſolvid to go back to Eng- 


land. Both had ſome little money about 
them therefore, not well knowing what 


they were doing, they took the road to 
Spain. At Badajoz, Madrid, and other 


places they met with ſome charitable re- 


lief; but no great matter, it ſeems, for 


fifteen months after the earthquake they 
reached ne in 2 _— Nn 
plight. | 
When they came to me lee Polly 
Yer à girl in her arms about three months 


old; but they had married in France a 


little before the birth of the child, as I 
was convinced by their certificates. Polly, 
Polly, (ſaid I, after having read them) 


and ſo you are married? What could I 


do? (anſwer' d ſhe, bluſhing up to her 


. Sir, we were alone, and he ſwore 


— 


"i. 


n 


I 


ſo much he would always be tr 
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ſhe cried and kiſs'd her child; and I 
kiſs'd her that ſhe might not r think me 


toe ſevere a cenſurer. 


I thought it a dream when chaps firſt 
made their appearance, as the old aunt 
had long before written word from Liſ- 
bon to ſome relation, that they had both 
periſhed in the earthquake. I told them 
this, and they appriſed her by letter of 
the contrary. The poor old woman was 


tranſported with joy and thankfulneſs at 


the unexpected news, and inſiſted upon 
their going back to her, acquainting 
them that ſhe had been lucky enough to 
ſave ſomething out of her former for- 
tune, and they complied with her de- 


fire. But ſhe did not enjoy them long, 
for ſhe died ſoon after their arrival, leav- 


ing them about a hundred moidores, 
which was all that ſhe had, With this 
little ſtock Batiſte turn'd out a Jack of 
all trades and Polly took kindly to her 


needle, Thus 1 * them every day 


more 


[ noe 3 


more happy in each other and in their 
little girl; and as they are both induſtri- 
ous and laborious, I do not doubt ho 
their circumſtances will. N e and. 
better. 103 ni 
Now ſaid I, 1 1s 8 meaning of 
that chit andithenkcne2, - RET 
Sir, ſaid Batiſte, . they are ec you. 
* cannot go afoot about this town, 
except you chuſe to be melted by the 
heat or kill'd by the fatigue of going up- 
hill and down- hill. You muſt have a 
chaiſe during the time you e «od 
I am, to attend you on horſeback. 1 
Well, ſaid I: you muſt know 1 
what I am to do in Liſbon; and ſo we 
will have the chaiſe and the horſe. 
After dinner I got into the chaiſe at 
tended as above, and the Negro trotted 
to a place called Campo Pegqueno, which is 
about; four miles (perhaps five. or fix) 
from the town, where I was to ſee what 
they call the bull-feaſt or bull-huating. 
But before I attempt to deſcribe it, I 


+ nag J 

muſt premiſe that being juſt come from 
2 country where the Lord's day is not 
openly prophaned, I could not help being 
ſhock'd to ſee ſo many Chriſtians, and 
eſpecially fo many Prieſts and Friars, 
preſent at ſuch a diverſion, which to me 
ſeem'd the moſt inhuman that ever could 
be invented by men, next the combats 
of the gladiators in ancient Rome. 

At Campo Pequeno a wooden edifice 
has been erected for the only purpoſe of 
exhibiting theſe barbarous entertain- 
ments. The edifice is an octagonal am- 
phitheatre confiſting of two rows of 


boxes, one row over the other, and the 


diameter of its area is, as I take it, about 
two hundred common ſteps. 

None of the boxes has the leaſt deco- 
ration, except thoſe of the royal family 
which are hung with filken ſtuff. The 
row above is for the better ſort, and that 
of the ground-floor for the populace, 
| who are likewiſe admitted into the area, 

though their danger 1 is not ſmall of being 


—_— 
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ed or trampled by the bulls, whoſe 


marches and evolutions I. take to be quite 


as rapid as thoſe of the Pruſſian troops. 


In the box where I took my on there 
were but three people beſides myſelf, 
though the box could contain ten or 
twelve. Two of the three had the ap- 


pearance of gentlemen; the other Was a 


Dominican Friar as lean as a lizzard. 
. . Before. the entertainment began I at- 
tempted fome converſe with them ; but 
even the bumble Religiozo ſeem'd to look 
upon me with diſdain and contempt. 
They all anſwer'd my firſt words with ſo 
churliſh an air, that I gave over preſently, - 
and like them kept filent the whole time. 

How I came to diſguſt them thus at 


once, I cannot gueſs: but by their fre- 


quent and affected glances upon my coat, 
which I held up at laſt to the Friar, not. 


without ſome reſentment, that he might 
inſpect it nearer, I ſuſpected that they 


conceived a very low opinion of me for. 
not * 8 dreſs a0 in * like other gentle= 


Men, 


te 


ths ! 


men. Yet it was not my fault, having 


not yet had time to do what I muſt dos in 


this hot weather. ck 210 


The King, whoſe bhi ny not Py 


from that in which I ſat, was dreſs'd in 
a plain ſky-blue with ſome diamonds 
about him. He had with him his o.] 
brother the Infant Don Pedro, who has 


lately married the King's eldeſt daughter 


call'd the Princeſs of Braſil. 


The Queen was in another box with 


that Princeſs and her three other * 


ters all ſparkling with jewels. 4 nt 
In the area and juſt under the Queen's 


box there was a man on horſeback; a 


kind of herald, I thought; dreſsd ſome- 
what like one of our Neapolitan Covzello's 
in our plays, who held a long rod in 
his hand. | TRE, 
As the King came in, two 7 
cars very meanly adorned entered the 
area, each drawn by ſix mules. Eight 


black Africans were upon one, and eight 


copper- coloured Indians upon the other. 
Anse ny 


/ 


They made ſeveral caracols round; then 
all leapt from the cars and bravely fought 
an obſtinate battle with wooden ſwords 

one band againſt the other. The Indians 
- were ſoon flain by the Africans, and lay 
extended a while on the ground, ſhaking 
their legs in tlie air as if in the laſt con- 
vulſions, and rolling in the duſt before 

they were quite dead. Then, like Bays's 
troopꝭ in the Rehearſal, both the dead 
and the living went to mix with the 
_ croud, while the cars droye away amidſt 
the acclamations of the multitude, and 
made room for the" two knights that deere 
to fight the bulls. 
Theſe knights came in, both on ne 
back, dreſs'd after the ancient Spaniſh 
manner, made fine with many ribbonds 
of various colours, with feathers on their 
hats, each brandiſhing a long and thin 
ſpear. Their horſes were beautiful, 
mettleſome, and gallantly accoutred. 
One of the hero's was clad in crimſon, 
; the other in yellow. Both look'd very 
LEES | briſk, 


TT. - 
ik, and both paid their obeiſance to 
the King, Queen, and people, making 


their borſes kneel three times: then, 


elapping ſpurs, made them caper and 

vault a while round * ares 1 a ſur- 

n dexterity. 

When all this was over, n 
champion, placed himſelf over againſt the 

gate at which the bulls were to come 

out, and the crimſon ſtood at. ſome. di- 


Ar man din a e, the eue 
eover d himſelf with it by getting behind. 
The bull burſts gut and makes to the 
yellow knight who: ſtands ready to re- 
ceive him with his: ſpear lifted high. The 
bull's horns had wooden knobs on their 


tips, that they might not gore the horſe 


ij they ſhould reach bim. The courage - 


ous yellow-knight puth'd his ſpear at the 
beaſt, left half of it in his neck, and 
made his horſe ſtart aſide in a moment. 
The wounded bull ran bellowing after 
him; but the n 2 round 
Zim: | and 
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and l round ſtuck two or three PEO : 


into his neck and ſhoulders. The bull's 
rage, as you may imagine, encreaſed-to 


a degree that impreſſed horrour: and 
no the crimſon-knight had his turn; 
for the beaſt made at him, but got noa 


thing by ehanging his attack, except ſome 
more ſpears into ſeveral parts of his bo- 


dy, ſo a a blood bus out- in tes 


veral rills. 


When tis bull W bends his fury | 
by loſs of blood, one of the champions 


drew a heavy broad-ſword, and gave him 
ſuchia cut on the back between the ribs, 
as almoſt cleft him to the middle. Down 


the poor beaſt fell with ſuch roaring as | 


I'think-was heard at Liſbon. ' Then the 


man in the Coviello's dreſs, ſeeing the 


final blow, gallopped ſtraight to the gate 


at which the triumphal cars had entered, 


and order d in four mules which dragg'd 


the dying beaſt out of the amphitheatre, | 


together with ſome of the populace who 
had- gas" aſtride upon the bloody and 
Beis man gled 
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mangled ** The applauſe of the | 
ſpectators was very clamorous. 

But I muſt not omit to ſay, ates. 


the, two knights were not the only 


enemies the poor bull had to encounter. 
There were two other Cavalleiro on 


foot, holding faſt the tails of the two 
horſes, running as they ran, or ſtopping 
as they ſtopp d. each ſhaking a red ſilken 


cloak to frighten or rather exaſperate 
bull, while ſome others, on foot Uke 
wiſe, flily wounded him with daggers. * 


the ſide and buttocks. 


The agility of theſe . is 


ben all belief. When the furious 


beaſt made at any of them, they hopp'd | 
alide and were out of danger. One of 


them ſeizing one of the bull's horns, „ 
fer d himſelf to be dragg'd a while before 


he would let go his hold; gave him ſe- 
veral cuts with a knife while he Was 
thus. dragg'd; then let himſelf fall, got 


* He 
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He ftood full in the bull's way while 
running with the utmoſt fury, at nd juſt 
as T thought he was going to de Altea en 
his horns, took à ſpring on tlie n 
en and aaf 0 clean yes him. 
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_ this feaſt or Wang and each with fore 
variety of wanton'cruelty.. Spears were 
ſtuck into ſome of them that- carried 
ſquibs and crackers, whoſe fire and noiſe 
was more troubleſome than the wound. 
One of the moſt fierce leapt over the bar- 
rier of a box juſt under mine, and I ex- 
pected him to do ſome miſchief; but the 
Portugueſe are well aware of ſuch” acci- 
dents, and the people in that box were 
quick to quit their ſeats, ſome throwing 


0 themſelves over the barrier into the area, 


wo" Tome | over. ours d into the 


9 


: Nee was « preſently dif patched vy 22 
fwords. a 
The laſt bull Föbeder was very néat 


cerenging all the reſt ppon the er imſoh- 
Enlight 
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e and his horſe. He ran them 


both down with a terrible ſhock; and 


had it not been for the knobs on his 


horns, the horſe at leaſt would have deu 


ſadly gored. Both the horſe. and the 
knight Were within a hair of pred 
trampled upon, when the other knight 
gave the bull a great cut acroſs the neck, | 
while all the fighters on foot thruſt their 
daggers, ſome into his mouth and: ſome 
into his eyes. a The . horſe -got up, ran 
frighted through the croud, and threw 
ſeveral of them down, while his unlucky 


rider, who was no great gainer by his 


tumble, ſtood curſing and ſwearing at 
the horſe, at the bull, and at himſelf. 


Thus ended the maſſacre of thoſe noble 


animals: a maſſacre encouraged as long 
as it laſted. by a moſt outrageous uproar, 
and concluded with a moſt TY 
_clap of univerſal approbation. | 


What effect theſe cruel ſpectacles (e- 
peated almoſt every Sunday, as I am 


told) may have upon the morals and re- 


* _ - , Upgion 
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gion of this people, better ſpeculatiſls 


than myſelf may determine. To me in- 
deed they appear moſt brutal and moſt 


unchriſtian. However, they have the 
fanction of the law of the eountry; and 


the government that permits and coun- 
tenanees them, may Have reaſons for ſd 
doing quite out of the reach of my intel- 
lects. Therefore, inſtead of yielding to 
the temptation of blaming what to me 
appears very blamable, let me go on 


with matter of fact, and relate an inci- 


dent that ſuſpended for about half an 
hour this Horrible entertainment. 


The ſeventh or eighth bull had been 


juſt ſlain and drag d out, and the man 


at the bull's-gate was going to let in 
another, when the people in the ground-.- 


floor-boxes, oppoſite to that where 1 


was, roſe at once one and all with the 
moſt hideous ſhrieks, leapt precipitouſly 


into the area, and ran about the * 
like madmen. e 


ref 
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This ſudden diſorder xerrified the aſ⸗ 


ſembly, and few were thoſe who had any 


ſang-froid left. All wanted to know 
what was the matter, but the noiſe of a 
cataract could not have been traced 
through the cries of ſuch a multitude. 
The King and the Queen, the Princeſſes 
and Don Pedro raiſed their hands, fans, 
and voices, as I could ſee by the opene 
ing of their mouths, but it was a conſi- 
derable while before a word could be 
heard about the cauſe 'of ſo violent a 
commotion. Yet at laſt the impatience _ 
of univerſal curioſity was ſatisfied, and a 
report went round that ſome people, 


' where the uproar began, had cried out 


Earthquake, Earthquake! _ 
In a country where people have fil | 
freſh in their minds the effects of an earth- 
quake, it is no wonder if ſuch a cry, that 
came at once from ſeveral quarters, prov- 
ed terrifying ; and if thoſe who heard it, 
without giving themſelves an inſtant to 


reflect, ſprung over the barriers into the 


MS area 


x 
. 
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the Ace. 

However, the fact i is that not us leaſt 
ſhock of an earthquake had been felt by 
any body. The cry had been raiſed by 
a gang of pick · pockets in order to throw 
the people into confuſion, and gain an 
opportunity of ſtealing. The ſcheme 
took to a wonder. Many men loſt their 


handkerchiefs and many women their 


caps, not to ſpeak of ſwords and watches, 
necklaces and ear-rings, : 


"TD frame ſuch a ſcheme and. to- carry 


It into execution ſo undauntedly as it was 
carried, appears to me as valiant an at- 
chlevement as any of Orlando's. I uſed 
often in London' to admire the boldneſs 
and intrepidity of the Britiſh pick - poc- 
kets, and thought them the very clevereſt 
In the whole creation. But, away with 
them! They muſt not pretend to attempt 
competition with the heroical 12 75 
pockets of Tan 8 
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It is needleſs to tell, that on being ap- 
priſed of the true cauſe of that diſorder, 
the whole aſſembly ſat down again in 
quiet; that the greateſt part, who had 
not been ſufferers by it, laughed at the 
thieviſh- ingenuity ; and that a new bull 
was let looſe in the area. 
And here i is the account N of 


the moſt important tranſactions of this 
afternoon. What follows is merely ſet 
down by way of memorandum for my. 


private uſe, and not worth your reading. 


I I was told while at the amphitheatre, 


that one of the King's chariot-horſes had 


loft a ſhoe; ſo that his Majeſty was 
obliged to ſtop in the ſcorching-ſun until 
another horſe was got ready, that he 
might proceed. I thought it very odd 
that a King ſhould have ſervants ſo care- 


leſs, and aſk d if he was put in a paſſion 


| by it; but was anſwered that he laugh'd 
it out. A petty gentleman would have 
| ſtorm d. 


l 
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This country is one of the hotteſt in 
Europe; yet its inhabitants are not melted 
into llenderneſs. I never ſaw any where 
ſo many fat men in one Rs as I have 


ſeen to day. | 
In Liſbon both men and women n of 1 


better ſort ſeem to love gaudinefs in dreſs. 
The Ladies, like thoſe of Tuſcany and 


other parts of Italy, wear many artificial 
flowers ſtuck in their hair. It is a pretty 


faſhion. I faw ſeveral beautiful faces to 


day, and many a pair of brilliant eyes. 
75 Here, as in France and Italy, they 
have the abſurd cuſtom of -dreffing their 


children too much. I hate to ſee a little 


girl with a tupee, and a little ſword at the 


| fide of a little boy. The Engliſh are not 
guilty of ſuch folly. In England boys and 


girls, even when they are ſons and daugh- 
ters of Earls and Dukes, are never made 
to look like dwarfiſh men and dwarfiſh 
women: and this may be the reaſon, 
that England abounds leſs with fops and 
ern than either France or Italy. | 
LE T- 
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fe, US the Earthquake. 4 City not to | 
be rebuilt in . >» 7 


au e | Liſbon, Sept. 2. 2360. 
Have r now viſited the ruins of Liſbon | 
at -full leiſure, and a dreadful inde- 
lible image is now imprinted on my mind! 
But do not expect from me ſuch a de- 
ſcription of theſe ruins, as may even im- 
perfectly convey that image to you. Such 
a ſcene of horrible deſolation no words 
are equal to: no words at leaſt that 1 ä 
could poſſibly put together; and it is 
ocular inſpectton only, that can give an 
adequate idea of the calamity which this 
city has ſuffer'd from the ever- memo- 

able earthquake. 

As far as I can judge aſhes having 
walk'd the whole morning and the whole 
afternoon about theſe ruins, ſo much of 
Liſbon has been deſtroy'd-as would make 
a town more than twice as great as 
T urin. 
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| Turin (a). In ſuch a ſpace nothing is 
to be ſeen but vaſt heaps of rubbiſh, 
out of which ariſe in numberleſs places 
the miſerable remains of ſhatter'd walls 
and broken pillars.  _ | 
Along a. ſtreet which is full * 
miles in length, ſcarcely a building ſtood 
the ſhock : and I ſee by the materials in 
the rubbiſh, that many of the houſes 
along that ſtreet muſt have been large | 
and ſtately, and intermixed with noble 
churches, and other public edifices ; nay, 
by the quantities of marble ſcatter d on 
every. ſide, it plainly appears that one 
fourth at leaſt of that ſtreet! was ene 
built of ,marble. , 
The rage of the nene (if I may 5 
call it rage) feems to have turned chiefly . 
eee | 
10 a) Twin, a fortified town in . nl the Ting 
of Sardinia's reſidence, 1s little more than a mile in length, | 


talen from the Po- gate to that of Suſa, and not quite 7 
much from the King's palace to the Nerv - gate. Liſbon from 


tze Alcuniara- gate to the Slave's bagnio is (or was) \gbout 


aur miles, and a mile and a half broad almeft throug bout. 


39 1 
ruft that My ſtreet, as almoſt every 


edifice on either fide is in a manner le- 
velled with the ground: whereas in other 
parts of the town many houſes, churches, | 
and other buildings are left ſtanding; 
though all ſo cruelly ſhattered, as not to 
be repaired without great expence: Nor 
is there throughout the whole town a 
fingle building of any kind, but what 
wears viſible marks of the horrible con- 
r 
I eannot be regular i in ſpeaking of the : 
various things that ſtruck me to day, but 
. muſt note them down as well as my 
_ crouding thoughts will permit. My 
whole frame was ſhaking as I aſcended | 
this and that heap of rubbiſh. Who 
knows, thought I, but I ſtand now di- 
realy over ſome mangled body that was 
ſuddenly buried under this heap! Some 
worthy man! Some beautiful woman! 
Some helpleſs infant! A whole family 
5 ö I came: in fight of a 
ruined 


TEE _ 
- ruined horch, Conſider its. walls giving 


way! The roof and cupola finking at 


once, and cruſhing hundreds and thou- 
ſands of all ages, of all ranks, | of all con- 
ditians! This was a conyent : this was a 


nunnery: this was a college: this an 2 
hoſpital ! Reflect on whole communities 


loſt in an inſtant! The dreadful idea 
comes round and round with ircefiſt ble 
| intruſion. 1 


As I was thus 3 over thighs u- 


ins, an aged woman ſeized. me by t the 
hand with ſome eagerneſs, and pointing 
ts a place juſt by: Here, ſtranger (ſaid 


ſhe) do you ſee this cellar? It was only 


my cAllar once; but now it is my habi- 
tation, becauſe I have none elſe left! My 


houſe tumbled as I was in it, and i in this 


cellar was I ſhut by the ruins for nine 
whole days. I had periſhed with hanger, 


but for the grapes that I had hung to the | 
cieling. At the end of nine days 1 heard | 
* 1 head, who were ſearch- j 


in 4 | 


1 
4 
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ing the rubbiſh. 1 cried as loud as 1 
could; Ee reimoved aw nn, and 
todk me out. 3 gig o: 
l aſked her Wen were 8 ne in 
that diſmal fituation; what her hopes, 
what her fears. Fears IJ had none, ſaid 
the, I implored the affiſtance'of St. An- 
thony who was my protector ever ſinoe l 
was born. I expected my deliverance 
every moment, and was ſure of it. But, 
alas! I did not know what I was prays 
ing for! It had been much better for me 
to die at once! I came out unhurt: but 
what ſignifies living a ſhort while longer 
in ſorrow and in want, and not a friend 
alive! My whole family periſhed! Wie 
were thirteen in all: and now none 
bot myſelf! eee 
Fear of another Aalserstr leſs uft- 
common. A gentleman was going in 
His calaſh along a kind of terrace, raiſed 
dn the brink of an eminence which com- 
5 mands the whole town. The frighten' d 
mules leap'd down that eminence at the 
firſt 


— 


3 
firſt ock. They and the rider were 
killed on the ſpot and the calaſh broken 
to pieces, and 21 the e en off 
en W 
But 3 he: no 24 of relating 

the ſtrange accidents that befel many 
on that dreadful day. Every body ou 


meet has. twenty to tell. _ 
The King had two palaces in Liſbon 


Oh they were both deſtroyed. Vet none 

of the royal family periſhed. They 

were juſt: going from Lybon to a) Bel. 

um, and juſt in a part of the road where 

there was no houſe nigh. Had they ſtay- * 

ed a quarter of an hour longer in town, 

or reached Bellem. a quarter of an hour | 
ſooner, they had probably periſhed, as _ 
the royal palace at Bellim was likewiſe = 


nearly deſtroyed. ; King, Queen, Prin- | 


ceſſes, and all their attendants were 


obliged t to e in a garden and in the 
o ic veigh⸗ 
1 1 Belem is a town or 1 B 545 265 al ; from 
bes. where the King and rojal family paſs the be 5 yy 
of the year. 


— 
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. * fields: and 1 well remem - 


ber ge- it mer who was there. 

at that time, wrote over to his court, 
that five days after the earthquake he 
went to Bellim to pay his reſpects to them, 
but that the Queen had ſent him word 


ſhe could not receive him, as ſne Was 


under a tent, and in no condition to be 
ſeen. Imagine what the miſery of the 
people muſt have been when even the 
* family ſuffered ſo much. 5 


Nor muſt I forget to mention the uni- 


2 .conflagration that followed the 
earthquake. You know that this mis- 


fortune fell out on All-Saints day, at 


ten o'clock in the morning; that is, when 


all the kitchen · fires were lighted againſt 


dinner time, and all the churches illumi- 


nated in honour of the day. The fires in 
the kitchens and the lights in the churches 
rolled againſt the combuſtible matters 


hat could not fail to be in their way, 


and the ruined town was preſently i ina. 
flame. Liſbon is furniſhed with water 
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| 6 means bf aqueductsʒ but is: aque- 0 
duct were broken by the concuſſion : 


fo that little or no water was at hand. 


Yet had it been ever ſo. plentiful, ill the 


town. would not have eſcaped the confla= 
gration, becauſe; (a). every body ran 
away to the fields 


and thus more loſs was cauſed by the fire 


than by the earthquake itſelf, as it con- 
ſumed all that people had in their houſes, 
which might in a! good meaſure have 


been dug out of the ryins if it had not 


| been conſumed by that fire. What a 


| ſpectacle fot three hundred thouſand. peo- 


ple to bs * homes ee 21 at 


once! | 
But is it not N aſhes: ſuch « 40 


ö exrhquake _ * a as - to 
bear 


(a) Ar. ene es titel Be fot Suking of the 


grountt the people * throng'd into the churches.” How 
could he believe theſe wha told him this? He ſays A that 
only © one fourth part” of Liſbon was d;Nrojed by vhe darth- 
| qliale. "He would haus ſien that it was murethan two 
third, if he had viſited thiſe rains, | I hope he will excuſe 
m redreſſing a few more f his 9 when , come to _ 
of Talede and Madrid | | 


"T8 
hear the Portugueſe conſtantly repeat 


(and they have repeated it every day 
fince) that their city is ſoon to be built 


over again, quite regular, quite fine, 
finer than ever it was? and all this to be 
effected in a little time? Indeed they 
give me no very high notion of their 
common ſenſe when they abandon them- 
ſelves ſo much to their hery i imagina- 
tions. 

wo They ſay themſelves that, upon a mo- 
derate computation, Liſbon contained 
four and twenty thouſand houſes. Of 
theſe no leſs than two thirds have been 
levelled to the ground, and the other 
third was left in no very good condition. 
However, waving the neceſſary repairs 
to that third, and conſidering only the 
two that are demoliſhed, how is the rub- 
biſh of fixteen thouſand houſes to be re- 
moved, along with that of ſome hundred 
of large churches, two royal palaces, 
and many convents, nunneries, hoſpi- : 
tals, and other public edifices? If half 
Vor. I. . — 
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the why; that have eſcaped the earth- 


A 
r 


quake, were to be employed in nothing 
elle but in the removal of that immenſe 
f "rubbiſh, it 1s not very clear that they 
Would be able to remove it in ten years. 
Then where are the materials for re- 
building ſixteen thouſand houſes and ſome 
hundred of other edifices ?. Many of 
thole houſes were four, five, fix, and 
even ſeven ſtories highs | Ft? 

It is true, that the country round 
abounds with marble enough to build 
twenty Liſbons. But ſtill, "that marble 
muſt b be cut out of the quarry, Lg be 
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Han this to be hae in a little 1 5 


1111 ; 


15d by people who have loſt in the con- 


92 2 2 


Hagration whatever tools they had 1 
But they will rebuild the,t town with 


| bricks for the quicker diſpatch. Not 
the making millions of millions of bricks | 


(even ſuppoſing the p proper clay quite at 
hand) is not the work of a day. And 


kilns muſt be erected, | and wood ang | 
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be 
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be got to burn them. But where is that 
wood, in which I am told the country is 
far from abounding? And where are the 
thouſands of brick- makers to make thoſe 
numberleſs millions of bricks? Vet give 
them brick-makers, clay, and wood as 
much as will ſuffice, where is the lime, 
the iron, and the other materials? 

But where do they actually dwell? 
ſome hundred thouſands of people ed 
cannot live in the open air? SEL 
This queſtion is ſoon anſwered. Many 
dwell in thoſe houſes that were left 
ſtanding, and rendered habitable again 
by haſty repairs and by propping them 
on every fide, and many more dwell in 
numerous wooden huts and cottages 
which they have haſtily built round their 
ruined town. Cluſters of thoſe cottages 
and huts form various parts of the proſ< 
pets commanded by my windows. I 
muſt add, that many of the pooreſt -ſort 


have 4 ſhi 0 the rubbiſh here and there, . 


0 
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I oY many under-ground- -cellars ; and 
| there they live, if not with convenience, 


at leaſt under ſhelter, It is needleſs to 


ſay that thouſands and thouſands have 
Migrated to other places, Fer 
-: However, the Portugueſe have not 
been idle, and ever ſince the fatal day 
have been building apace. But what, 
beſides the mentioned huts and cottages? | 


What, but an Arſenal : and that ſo very 


| large (as I am told) that there will be no 
edifice of that kind in the whole world 
to be compared to it when it is finiſhed 
with the grand Portico adjoining to it, 
where merchants are to aſſemble at what 
they call change-hours i in England. 


This is almoſt the only conſiderable 


building that has been carried on in 


Liſbon ever ſince the earthquake; and I 
will not fay, that inſtead of a magnificent 


fabrick it would have been better to 


build ſome ſcore of good houſes, nor 


will I remark that ſhips might for a 
my have been my ready made, and 
mer+ | 


ſet 


th 
ve! 
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metcantile buſineſs trauſacted at ſeaſt tor 
a few years in an humbler place than the 
grand Portics; but I cannot help faying, 
that, if I were allowed to with in favour” 
of the poor inhabitants of Liſbon, 9 
would rather ſee one of their old ſtreets 
rebuilt, than the grandeſt Arſenal: ra- 
ther ſome few ſtore-houſes to ſecure mer- 
chandizes, than a great Portico for their 
owners to confabulate undef. But the 
people, for whom I could form ſucli 
wiſhes, ſeem to have another way of 
thinking, and who knows but as ſoon as 
that wonderful Arſenal is compleated they 


ſet about to rebuild their inquiſition, 


their cathedral, or ſome ſtupendous con- 
vent? 5 

It ſeems tlie prevailing opinion amongſt” 
the Portugueſe, that the numbers loſt in 
the ruins of this town, amounted to more 
than ninety thouſand. But ſuppoſe they 


exaggerate by two thirds, as the un- 
hap Py ate = to do, ſtill a number re- 


L 4 mains 


4 
| 
| 


btw h 
mains that makes the Blood: run cold at 
the thought! 
Nor i Is Lan the 5 i, in Portu- 


gal that has undergone. this woeful vif- 


tation, I am told that other. towns have 


ſuffer' d ſtill more in proportion. One in 
| particular called Setubal was, ſo: perfectly 
deſtroyed that not one perſon eſcaped | 


But I, will quit this ſubject. It fills, 


one with ſadneſs to no manner of n 


pole. 
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The laying of a fundamental one. A pa- 
triarchal pomp. Pred-horſes. 

e | | Liſbon, Sept. 3, 1766. 

I Have ſeen the Kiog of Portugal and 

his whole court in great gala, this 


being a memorable. anniverſary, as his 


Majeſty this day three years narrowly 
eſcaped being treacherouſly murdered by 
| the Duke d Aveiro and his aſſociates. 


That 


2 
* 


E 
That v was a . tranſition, and o 
leſs incomprehenſible than bloody. Iti is 


not eafily conceived that the Duke ſhould | 


be prompted and ſollicited to take away 


his Sovereign s life by many relations and 


friends, and by the whole body of the 5 


Portugueſe jeſuits: that ſoexecrable a con- ; 


h ſpiracy ſhould require the concurrence of 


many, when at laſt it was to be executed 
by a few: that the dreadful ſecret thould © 


been truſted with men and women, maſters, 


and ſervants, ecclefiaſtics and lay-men, | 
and not one out of ſome hungred ſhould,” 
be tempted. by hope, impelled by terror, 
or induced by a better motive to diſcover Z 


it in time: that ſuch a ſecret, ſhould ſo : 


faithfully be kept by the whole gang of | 


the conſpirators as not even to be ſuſ- 


pected by fo wary and ſuſpicious: a govern- 8 
ment! all this is quite incomprehenſible. | 
But let us come to the gala. . 

In that village called Bellim, already 
named, a wooden edifice has been erected. 

<7 

within theſe few days * the very ſpot 

L * where 
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| wie his Majeſty was red at by the 


murderer 8. 


This edifice is FF of my 1 in 
length and five and twenty broad. The 
infide of it was hung with a kind of red 
ſerge ſtriped and fringed with a tinſel- 
lace. In the middle of it was placed an 
altar gloriouſly adorned. Facing the al- 
tar there were two pews, one for the King 
and the other for the Queen, beſides a a 
ſmaller for Don Baſtian Foſeph de Car val 
ſecretary of State. Under the Queen 8 
pew. there was a kind of throne for Car- 
dinal Saldanha the patriarch. The re- 
mainder of the place was occupied pell- . 
mell by the nobility of the kingdom, fo- 
reign miniſters, and all ſtrangers well 


dreſs d. The patriarch's attendants how- 


ever, as well as the muſicians, had ſome _ 


benches to themſelves. 


As the day proved 3 hot, 
che doors and windows of the edifice 
were kept open during the ceremony, ſo i, 
that the COR Oe from with- | 


out 


e 

out enjoyed it near as well as thoſe 5 
within. 
About nine o lock Ga Cleats: 
made his appearance preceded by many 
gentlemen, many ſervants,” a drummer, 
and a trumpeter, all on horſeback. He 
was alone in a coach drawn by ſix grey 
horſes, attended by two grooms on foot, 
one on each fide of the coach, and by 
five and twenty of the King's horſe- 
guards. | 

He had ſcarcely alighted and got to his | 
pew, when behold the Patriarch! Ex- 
cepting the Pope, there is no eccleſiaſtic 
in the world that is ever ſurrounded with 
ſo great a pomp as this Patriarch. But 
his revenue, they ſay, amounts to thirty 
thouſand pounds ſterling, and ſo he may | 
well afford it. 
Two coaches full of ds home this: | 
march. Then followed fifty of his Emi- 
nence's ſervants walking two and two in 


blue liveries trimm'd with a crimſon filk- _ 


lace, all uncover'd, all well powder'd, 
and 
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and all wearing large 6a tar äche ; 
the ground. A prieſt on horſeback went” 
before them, holding“ up a "filver-croſs 
fix d on the top of a ſtick ſilverd over. 
Then followed ſeven coaches. The two 
firſt were occupied by. his Eminence's ec- 
clefiaſtical officers. In the thifd was the” 
Patriarch himſelf with his maſter of the 
ceremonies WHG kept his back to the 
horſes. Two prieſts walk'd on foot, one 
on this ſide of the coach and the other on 
tlie other. Each bore in his hand an um- 
brello of crimſon- velvet, fring'd round 
with gold. They were both ſo tall, that 
they put me in mind of Don Fracaſſa and 
Don Tempeſta in the poem of Rictiardetto. 
The coach of the Patriarch both within 
and without was lined with blue velvet, 
gilt and painted very much and very well. 5 
Then followed his ſtate- coc empty, ſo 
rich and ſo fine that Queen Semiramis 
would not have thought it unworthy of 
herſelf. Then thtee more coaches full 
e officers ; I mean eccleſiaſtics all, 
even 
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even ſome of the fifty that walk'd in pro— 
ceſſion. Each of the four firſt coaches 
was drawn by. fix pied- horſes ; that is, 
horſes ſtreak d with black and white,' 
which, it ſeems, are not ſo uncommon | 
in, Portugal -and- Spain, as they are -in- 
other countries. They all galop'd ; but 
their galopping was. ſo. cloſe and ſhort, | 
that the attendants: on foot could keep 

up with it, though they walked with 
great ſlowneſs and ſolemnity. The three 
next coaches, inſtead of horſes, had ſix 
mules each, much finer. than any I ever 
ſaw. in Italy. The Patriarch was dreſsd 
in his great pontificals. And how did he 
look ? In Petrarch's words J 

Stavaſi tutto umile in tanta gloria. 

While this noble proceſſion was advan- 
ceing towards the wooden edifice, more 
than twenty other coaches, each drawn 
by ſix mules, appeared from ſeveral parts, 
and in them were the dignitaries and ca- 
nons of Liſbon-Cathedral. They all 
en, at the door of the ediſice and 
: | walk'd 
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walk'd party to the right and partly to 
the left of the Patriarch's throne. I had 
quitted my chaiſe and borrowed Batifte's 

horſe,” that I might look at all the great 
folks with better convenience. Was I 
pleaſed with ſo magnificent a ſhow, or 
was I diſguſted by ſo vain a parade? I 
was pleaſed, becauſe I am no moroſe phi- 
loſopher. Such ſights are naturally de- 
lightful, and I never found my account 
in counteracting nature. I overheard'an 
Engliſhman damn the puppet-ſhow, and 
thought him ill-natured or diſcontented. 
The King then came in a coach and 
ſix, the horſes black and white like the 
Patriarch's, ſurrounded with four and 
twenty of his horſe-guards. Don Pedro 
was with him. The Queen followed im- 
mediately with her four daughters : and an 
_ elderly lady, all in one coach, with four 
more coaches, two before and two be- 
hind, full of ladies, all coaches and fix. 
Her Majeſty was environed by a troop of 


her own horſe-guards, who are much 
better 


—— — 
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better dreſs'd than the King's, and, as 1 

am told, all foreigners, chiefly Iriſh, 
Scotch, and Germans. She and the Prin- 

eeſſes were moſt magnificently dreſs'd, 
wearing moſt ample hoops, their heads, 
necks, breaſts, arms, waiſts, and feet 
_ glittering with jewels. The Princeſſes 
have very fine ſhapes, fine completions, 
and the fineſt eyes that can be ſeen. One 
of them (I think the third, but am not 


ſure) as far as my wretched eyes could 


judge at the diſtance of ſeven or eight 
yards, is a ſtriking beauty. 1 was pleaſed 
to ſee them ſo lively and hopping out of 
the coach with ſo much nimbleneſs. 
In the pew they all kneeled for a mo- 
ment, except the Queen who ſat down 
and fell a-reading and kifling the leaves 
of her book. As ſhe did this more than 
forty times in a few minutes I aſk'd what 
was the meaning of that kiſſing, and was 
anſwer'd that it was her Majeſty's cuſtom 
to kiſs the name of God, of our bleſſed 
Lady, and of all Saints and Angels in any 
ine A 8 book 
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book that ſhe reads. This ſingularity 
bronght to my mind an Engliſh Philo- 
ſapher (Mr. Boy, if I do not miſtake) 
| who uſed to bow whenever God's name 
was mentioned. 10 
The Queen lay“ d 3 her 3 3 
a 3 Le Deum was ſung with much 
noiſe of muſic. The Te . was = 
low'd by the litanies. 
The King then got up, noch a 
Fs Don Pedro, Secretary Carvalho, / and 
ſome other gentlemen of his court, de- 
ſcended into a kind of Hole about breaſt- 
high, where filyer-ſhovels, ſilver-ham- 
mers, and other implements of maſonry 
had been placed before hand with ſtones, 
brick, and mortar. His: Majeſty: put 
ſome gold and filver medals at the bottom 
of that hole and cover'd them with a 
quadrangular ſtone; then both he and 
his attendants took up. their ſhovels, and 
fell a covering that ſtone with bricks and 
| mortar, beating the bricks with the ham- 
Mrs: . time to time, as they were 
2 5 dirscd 
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directed by. a gentleman, who, I ſuppoſe, 
is the King 8 architect. And thus was 
placed t the fundamental, ſtone, of a moſt 
noble church, which is to be forthwith 
erected there, by. way, af Ex-voto 60 our 
bleſſed Lady for th 

ance the King i 1 pore 
means from the blunderbuſſes of the 
Duke g 'Aveiro ; and the other aſſaſſins. | 

In a few Rares the Naftgeſß A day 
00 not help erondering B, ſome vulgar 
women who, looking through one of 
the windows, laughed immoderately at 
the maſons, probably becauſe they were 
ſomewhat auk ward at their new trade, 
and this diſcompoſed a little the gravity 
of the by-ſtanders. Jet no body took 
any particular notice of their imperti» 
nence. 

The e King and his company n 
to their places, and as ſoon as they were 
ſeated, the Patriarch quitting his throne 
ſtood mW. to the altar and celebrated a 

: high 
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high maſs alfiſted by his dignitaries and 


canons with the ceremonies obſerved by 
the Cardinals to the Pope, when his Ho- 
lineſs officiates in the moſt ſolemn 
functions. Doring the maſs the muſi- 


-cians play'd and ſung moſt gloriouſly. 


The King has a good many in his ſer- 
'vice, and, what is remarkable, more than 
forty Italians, partly ſingers and partly 
1 upon ſeveral inſtruments. 


The maſs laſted a full hour, and was 


1 followed by the patriarchal benediction, 


after which the company broke up and 


every body went home tired and fatigued. 


The heat without was great, as the ſun 
ſhone very bright, but within \ was ; 


emma 
At ſome diſtance from the edifice thers 


was all the while a foot battalion upon 


guard, the common men ill-drefled and 
ill-comb'd. They were not allow'd to 
fire as they do in Italy upon the like oc- 


caſions; and this I thought judiclouſy 


nn as they would have frighted the 
8 | horſes 


— 


| 
| 
| 
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horſes and mules, and 4 them prance | 
over the multitude: and I was alſo ; 


| pleafed to fee ſeveral officers repeatedly 
command the horſe-guards to keep cloſe 


and ride foftly, that no body might by 
hurt. $f 

The day before ee at the Am- 
phitheatre I had ſeen a good number of 
ladies. To-day I faw many more at the 


wooden edifice, and had reaſon to be 
pleaſed at the fight in both places. To- 
day eſpecially they were all richly dreſt d, 


chiek · ſet with jewels, and many of them 
rety handfome. They are in general 
much fairer than one would expect in ſo 
hot a latitude, which makes me ſuppoſe 


that they take care not to go much in 


the ſun. Almoſt all have open counte- 


names and fimpering looks. A good 
ceontraſt to theit men, whole ſkins are 


rather ſwarthy, and whoſe faces are ſul- 


len and grave, eren when they attempt 


to ſmile, which they do often enough. 
The ſalutation of men to ladies conſiſts 


Vor 1. M in 
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in Aa ſhort and quick genuflexion, - „ Au 
as we make i in Italy.to our beſt. Madona's 
When we are in a hurry. But this com- 
| pliment the ladies ſcarcely return with. a 


nod, eſpecially to inferiors. The gentle- 


men embrace each other with great re- 
ſpect when they meet, and Kiſs each 
other s left ſhoulder. 5 

J. am told that no body, i in Liſbon i is 
allowed to have horſes to his coach, 


chaiſe, or other vehicle, except the Royal 


Family, Miniſters of State, Patriarch, 


foreign Miniſters, and a few others. The 
reſt make uſe of mules. Portugal, they 2 


| fay, does. not abound i in horſes, and the 
Portugueſe are obliged to ſmuggle many 


out of Spain, whence. the We is forbid- 


den under ſevere penalties.. 3 od 
F emale dreſs is no. = dds 


much as amongſt the Jon. omen in this | 


country. Some. hide themſelves undder 
veils of different ſtuffz an d colours, and 
ſome appear quite uncovered... Sore rave 
Oi hair plaited up, ſome letvit few 
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down weir ſhoulderb, and forne- dit 
it in one or more Hanging treſſes. - Some . 
have coifüres after tlie French manner, and 
ſome wear hats after the Engliſh. Many 
adorn their Heads witli ribbonds, and 
many with natural or artificial flowers. 


The earthquake has been the cauſe of is 


great a variety on this particular. As it 
has deprived the greateſt part of them of 
their wearing apparel, they dreſs now as 
well as they can, and have no prevalent 
or national faſhion, FC 
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| Another fine Proſpee. Rhyme and blank- 


verſe. Heavenly life at the Jeronimites. 
Banks of the 7. agus again. —"_ of | 
Salt. 32 


Liſbon, Sept. 57 1760. 


Aen. 1 was Woking yeſterday into a 


Portugueſe book, I took notice 
that it was printed en Liſboa Occidental. 
M 2 = 
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What meam, ſaid I, this Occidental Lic 
bon? Is there any other beſides this? 
No ſuch thing, quoth the French 
| bookſeller. Some Luftanian Literati af- 
firm, chat the ancient O/;jfpo ſtood on the 
oppoſite fide of the river, becauſe an an- 
cient inſcription was once found there in 
which Olhpo is mentioned, Upon this 
ſcanty foundation and to make a parade 
of erudition, fome of them beſtow that 
epithet of Occidental on this town; with- 
out conſidering, that, were their eonjee- 
tures true, ſtill there would be no room 
for that diſtinction, as no book was ever 
printed en Lifboa Oriental. 
How far the bookſeller is right or 
wrong I cannot determine. However, 
thought I, I will go and vifit the op- 
pofite fide of the river, and ſee if I can 
find out any thing worth a paragraph i in 
a letter. A place ſuſpected by the learned 
to have been Liſbon, well deſerves a viſit. 
Is conſequence of this reſolution this 
worning early I got into a boat with Ba- 
8 | tiſte, 


called Caſtillo, the other Almaila, 


gave name to the village. It is ſituated 
on a cliff made in the form of a ſugar- 
loaf, and I am told that it was deeay d 
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Liſte, and failed away to the other fide of 


the Tapas. 

The bank of the river on that dds 1 
bound a great deal higher than this. It 
is a perfect mountain. But where I land- 
ed there is no houſe nor room to build 
any. I ſaw a path that leads up to the 
top of the hill, and clamber'd up. The 


path is eraggy and difficult enough; On 


the ſummit there are two villages, one 


Caftills has nothing that is remarkable, 
except the new ruins of an old-faſhion's 
caſtle, perhaps mooriſh, which probably 


and uninhabited even before the earth · 
quake reduced it in its preſent condition. 

At Alnada, which is about a muſket - 
ſhot from Cafilh, I enter'd a ſmall Do- 
minican convent, whoſe cloiſter- walls 
are incraſted with tiles painted blue, and 


3 that the very 
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looking on them is cooling in this hot 
weather. The church which belong' d to 
the convent was thrown down by the 
firſt ſhock of the earthquake, and the 
ſhattered bodies of about twenty men and 
Aix times more women were dug out of 
its ruins. The convent ſtood the con- 
cuſſion, ſo that none of the friars periſh- 
ed but that one who was n r in 
the church. 

From the windows on the IO 
you have a proſpe& which excels even 
that of Mount Eagecombe i in Deyonſhire, 
as from thence; you have Liſbon full in 
your eyes: then Belem, Caſedes, St. Fu- 
lian, and all the villages, caſtles, forti- 


| fications, and other buildings along the 


river down to the ſea, with an immenſe 
landſcape ſurrounding all this, bounded 


on one fide by the Rect of Liſbon already 


mentioned, and in other places by other 
hills whoſe. names I know not. The 
proſpect from the eaſt-windows is  like- 
at very 1 though not ſo ſtriking, 9s 
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it conſiſts only of a long range of hills 


covered with vineyards interſperſed With 
numberleſs fruit-trees of every kind, 
eſpecially oranges and lemons, with 


| Houſes and cottages from place to place. 


Charming Almada ! though not 'embel- 
liſhed by any better building than the 


Dominican convent, certainly becauſe 


there is no means of reaching ſo high a 


place but on foot or on a mule. Both 
Almada' and Caſtillo were little leſs than 
levelled to the ground by the earthquake, 


After having enjoy d the proſpects to 
my ſatisfaction, I rolled down the craggy 
path again, got to the boat and went to 
ſee an Engliſh hoſpital which' ſtands a 

little lower down on the ſame fide of 
the river, and at the foot of the hill, 


where the ground juts out a little into 
the water. But there I ſaw nothing wortn 


notice, except the Phyſician to the hoſ- 
pital, an old and ill-bred gentleman; 
perhaps rendered ill · bred by jealouſy, a8 | 


ne 1 had the weakneſs at ſeventy to 


M4 marry 
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marcy a pretty Portugueſe girl of eighteen, 
He look d very croſs when he ſaw me enter 
the garden of the hoſpital, becauſe the 
young lady was then in it gathering ſome 
fruit. As he had apſwer'd rather uncivil- 


ly ſome civil queſtion I h t to him, 
1 was tempted to make him fret a little 
by addrefling her and begging à grape 
out of her baſket. However I reſiſted 
the temptation, as I reflected that I may 
myſelf poſſibly be guilty of the ſame folly 
at his age, if ever I reach it. Therefore 
after having taken a tour of the garden, I | 
made him a bow, got again into the 
boat, and ſailed up the river. ſtill on the 
ſame ſide, io the houſe of one Q*Neet, 
ap Iriſh wine-merchant, whoſe _ 
cellars are worth ſeeing. 
1 found Mr. O; Nea / quite the reverſe 
of the Phyſician. As he faw me in 
a heat, he made me drink fome of his 
. beſt wine, gave me a biſket, offer d any 
other refreſhment I choſe, and wag even 
* in the ſame way to Batife and my 
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boatimin, t 3 he (2) neoept of any 
pecuniary equivalent. 

The houfe Mr. ONeal has Wes is 
defended from the encroachments of the 
river by a ſtrong mols of large flat ſtones. 
From that mole I enjoyed the ſight of 
two Negros ſwimming and playing gam- 
bols in the water. Had I never ſeen blacks 
before, I had miſtaken them for ſome 
particular ſpecies of fiſh. They ſprang 
out of the water and wheel'd upon it, as 


tumblers do upon firm ground. For a 
few reis I made them fing ſeveral ſongs 


in their Moſambique language, of which 


1 comprehend nothing but that they 


were in rhyme. I withed myſelf a mu- 


| fician, only to take down. the tunes of 


what they ſung, though very ple with 
regard to harmony. 


Several writers both of Italy and of 


ö have affirmed, that rhyme 3 is 


a 
ee e | 
deal in Portugal-wine, I am poſitive be deferves cuſtomers 


for his kindneſs to thirfly people, even when they are per- 


fefth unknown to him, as was my caſe. 
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a monkiſh invention; but I think them 


widely miſtaken. It is not to be ſuppoſed 


that the Africans were taught rhyming 
by Miſſionaries, who have other buſineſs 
when in thoſe regions than that of teach- 
ing rhyme or blank · verſe to the natives. 


I heard once in Venice ſome Arabian ſongs 


which were in rhyme, and there is a 


French account of Arabia (wrote by a 
traveller whoſe name I cannot at preſent 


recollect) in which ſome poetry of that 
wandering, nation is ,preſerved, all in 
rhyme. One Gages an Evgliſhman (who 
ſuggeſted to Cromwell the ſcheme of tak- 
ing Jamaica from the Spaniards) in a 
printed account of America has given us 
an old Mexican ſong (words and muſick) 
which is in rhyme, and compoſed long 
before Columbus was born. FE Theſe and 2 
multitude of other ſuch. reaſons have 


convinced me, that rhyme i is no monkiſh 


invention, but one of the natural eſſentials 
of the poetry of all nations, ancient as well 
as modern, Greeꝶ and Latin only except- 
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ed, whoſe verſes had bet inſtead of 
thymes. It is therefore blank- verſe chat 
is to be conſidered as not natural to 
poetry, and to be deemed an invention, 
as it really was, and not a very ancient 
h,, hos wt: 7 Haier 
Hut let me take my leave of the cour- 
teous O. Neal, and croſs the Tagus again 
as I: go down the ſtream. I was ſet on 
ſhore at Bellem, where I enter'd a moſt 
ſcurvy i inn for a bad dinner. Then I vi- 
ſited a famous convent of Jeronimites g 
an order we haye not in Piedmont, and 
not-very common in other * of welt> 
ern [taly. | 

The church of that convent is ; actually 
repairing, -as its roof was thrown down 
by the earthquake. The ſcaffolding 
erected for this purpoſe did not permit 
me to ſee much of it. I only could ſee 
that it is one of the largeſt Lever ſaw, 
built with fine marble of various colours, 
and adorned with the richeſt altars. The 


architecture of the whole edifice, was 
originally 
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originally gothic, but ſome parts of the 


convent are ſo no longer. The two gal- 


leries or cloiſters which run one over the 
other, contain a number of ſtatues, ſome 


of the moſt popular ſaints, and ſome of 
_ - faints whoſe names and character I am 
not acquainted with, though the legend 


was my favourite book when I was a boy. 


There are a hundred and thirty maſs- 
friars in this convent, and I don't know 
how many lay-ones. Their cells are 
very good rooms. Thoſe who are lodged ged 


on the water-ſide, may from their win- 


dos enjoy the fight of the mips inceſ- 


ſantly going up and down the river. The 


| back apartments command a ſpacious 
garden and a piece of uneven e, 


wall'd in and full of olive-trees. - 5 
Amongſt thoſe trees are Reni little 
elk and chapels belonging to feveral 
paultry finners of low condition who have 


repented, and are allowed to live there in 


perfect idleneſs; which way of conſum- 


ing time ic by them termed Vida — 


a hea- 


ͤ ES oa ad a 


_ a. & A 


living, without working, is really. the 


[ 173 J 


4 heavenly Iifes .. nor is the [appellation 
much- amiſs in my opinion, if it be taken 
in the poetical ſenſe ; as the privilege of 


chief bleſſing of this life. They ſubſiſt 
upon mere accidental alms, of which they 
have plenty by the interceſſion- of St. 

Jerome, who like them lived in a cell or 
cave in the midſt of a deſart, and of 
courſe makes it his particular buſineſs 


that his followers be abundan ly fupplied. 


As this convent is of royal foundation, 
you may be ſure. that the friars in it have 


a a better chance for their dinners than ca- 


ſual charities. They live very comfort · 


ably and have no other obligation hut 
that of praying ſome hour every day for 


their original benefactor and his ſucceſ- 
ſors. This duty they are forced to per- 
form regalarly, wether they are inclined 


eligious houſes never though that f- 


_ quent and regular praying. muſt prove! a 


, and always took it for granted 
that 


* 
chat a number of men well fed, watmly 


| dreſs'd, and conveniently lodged, Would 


never repine to ſolicit heaven for tlieir 
deliverance out of purgatory. They ſup- 
poſed that when worldly cares were re- 
moved, devotion would regularly take 
poſſeſſion of the heart, and I with that 
they had never been miſtaken. 
The church there, was formerly (and 
may be fo ſtill for what 1 know) * 'the 
burial-place of the Kings and Queens 
of Portugal. I am told there are in it 
ſeveral of their ſepulchral monuments; 
but I could n not 18 them becauſe o 0 f the 
ſcaffolding.” 1 1516 K | 


One of the Pablo Boden. me abs | 


place, encouraged me to. cat of the fine 


grapes of the garden, and 1 can tell you 


that you have ſcarce any ſo good i in Italy. 
Their figs are alſo excellent. They have 
many Brafilian plants in that garden, 


particularly that called Banana. They 


„ 


all grow in the open air, and with ho 


„ culture that J could ſee. By 
— | this 


„ >. ww VP 
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1 
this you may judge « of the n 


climate. wr A don COLT 
As I ſailed up n Wee 


again from the boat the fine proſpect I 


had from tlie packet on my arrival. It is 
really as enchanting as can poſſibly be 
conceived. By Bellem there is a noble 
ſtructure called Pago de Vaca' {the Palace 


of the Cow, an odd name) where the 


King's horſes are educated for the ma- 


nage. It is embelliſhed: with: buſts and 
ſtatues, partly placed in niches and partly 


on the ridge of its walls. Then the pa- 


lace called the Vice- gucen 8 of the Indies ; 


that of Marguis Gingez ; that of the 
French Ambaſſador ; that of the late Pa- 
triarchi; that of the pręſent Patriarch; 

that of the Secretary of "Stare: for the ma- 
rine department; ths fortreſs called La 


Jonqueird; the palace tliat was oęeupied 
by Caruinul Acrigiai the Pope's: un,Eẽ 


lately driven but df: Portugal in a very 


abrupt; and raugh dnanrierx them that of 


Couut Oy * "that. of Don :Emanuels 


Q3 5 uncle | 


. | | 1 
„ 
uncle tq his praſent majeſty; that of Se. 


* e HIER heretofore 
that of the Dube 4 Aveiro, which is now 


nearly femolithed, purfunnt to the ſen- 
| "ns that vras paſt on its maſter, 


| 8 I have forgotten, would not mis- 
become the nobleſt of our Italian towns. 


They adorn the intermediate ſpace be- 


earthquake damaged them much. Vet 


number of houſes,\ as 1 ſaid already, all 


the ſtories of the Dlvairo palace are re. 


moved {which; hy the bye, is done care- 


are worth \ipgeſervingÞ and the ſpot is 
made level, ſalt is tu he ſowed upon it, 
hat it may never bear any graſs: which 


wy arvalho, and another which has 
ail for ſtate-orimi- 


All theſe and ather ſtructures, whole 


_ tween Ballim and Taba, nor has the 


they are not the only decoration of that 
part of the ſhore. There is beſides a vaſt 


_ white, with their windows and window- 
ſhutters or lattices painted green. When 


Tc 7 1 
to me ſeems a very unjuſt puniſhment i in- 


flicted upon a poor Piece of ground that : 


certainly had no part in the crime of its 
owner: and after the ſowing of that ſup- 
| poſed enemy to fertility, a high marble- 
column is to be erected in the centre of 
that ſpot with an inſeription upon it, to 
perpetuate the infamy of that bloody | 
uy traitor, whoſe character (if I am not miſ- 
informed) was a hateful mixture of the 

groſſeſt ignorance and the moſt brutal | 


pride. Men will determine according to... 


their different diſpoſitions; and he had 
a punctilious abhorrence to that ſort of 
honour which is at preſent generally diſ- 
regarded throughout Europe, and tho- 
roughly exploded from F rance, where 
even the greateſt Lords are ambitious of 
being a-kin to a certain ſort of women. 
As I was coming back towards even- 
ing, I took the King- George- Packet' in 
my way, drank a bumper with my ſea- 
faring gentlemen, and had a touch at the 
bag- pipe. They have promiſed to come 
A ä and 


* 
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an "4 _ me before l ſet a | 
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| Fo N the report of others I have 

J. in a former letter mentioned the 85 
Arſenal they are actually building here. 

But I have been this day an ocular ad- 

mirer myſelf of its amplitude, and will 


* an to fay that if the ſmalfleſſ 3 in 


it was turned into a ball-room, | | 
Ager have a dance im it of all the en 


_ and gianteſſes ever dream d of by the 


noble Don Quixvute whenever 'the moon 
was at the fulleſt. Indeed when it is fi- 
niſhed (if ever it is} the poets of this 


5 country will be juſtly entitled to fay i in 


| | their” uſual emphatic ſtrain, that 52 the 
new-built metropolis of the Lufitanian em- 


Pie {true and aftoniſhing abridgment of 
puiſſant Affria, dreaded Macedonia, feien- 


| 2 Greece, and * — Rome ) there 


15 


* 


; 7 
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2% uhh fo beautiful, and fo coftly-an mY 
Ace, as may without exaggeration be com» 
pared' to the mountainous temple of the 
chaſte Ephefian Goddeſs, to the unmeaſur- 
able mauſoleum of the faithful and forrows 
ful Artemiſa, to the incomprehenſible Nats 
machian ftrufures of the moſt: magnificent 
even ta thoſe terror-firiking pyramids erett= 

ed on the extenſive ſhores of the ever-fartila 
Echiopian river, whoſe ponderofity has made 
the Egyptian provinces groan for centuries 
fummits pierce the far-ſpreading darkneſs 
that environs the adamantine throne of great 
Fupiter's reſplendent queen, and ſeem ta 
challenge to mortal and everlaſting war 
the moſt diſlant, moſt numerous, and moſt | 
unprupitious conſtellations. | 

I will not ſay that this manner of wri- 
ting is adopted by all the modern poets'of 
Portugal: but amongſt that infinity of 
ſionnets juſt publiſhed on the laying of the 
3 ſtone of the church, which 
N 2 8 


2 
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500 boifatifabb® to the Noſa Sales aa 
Tiberagaom, a good many ran very much. 
in this ſtyle: and I dare tö ſay, that if 


this encomium on the new Arſenal was 


to be turned into a Portugueſe ode, it 
. would not meet here 3 ee Be. 


approbation. „ 
To be ſerious, this Arſenal i is a Choke flax 


brick, and, in the opinion of many, quite 


diſproportionate to the uſe intended. 
However, here is.niever any great harm 


in public edifices being too large, becauſe 
' thoſe parts in them which are ſuperfluous, 
one way, may eaſily be made ſerviceable 
another. Thus many rooms in this 
may be turned upon occaſion into grana- 
ties, ſtore- rooms, quarters for ſoldiers, 
hoſpitals, and other ſuch receptacles, of 
which there are Never regs} jan re 1 

: capital cities. | 


This edifice 1 vikted this oats 


ba I went to ſee another of another kind | 
in the afternoon, which ſurpaſſes it byifar 


in Feist of bulk as well as magnificence. 
na . 2 T mean. 
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1 mean the AqueduF? in tlie valley of AH 
cantara, bywhich Liſbon is ſupplied with 


almoſt all the water "T7 is uſed "uy the 
inhabitants. 


That valley is ſunk berifety two iy 


and barren declivities. The Aqueduct 


for about a quarter of a mile, which is 


the breadth of the valley, runs tranſ- 


verſely over it, from the ſummit of the 


weſtern declivity to the oppoſite ſummit 


of the eaſtern. A long range of ſquare 
pillars ſupports it: and to give you an 


idea of theſe pillars, it is enough to fay, 
that one of their ſides meaſures near 


| twelve, and the other near thirteen times 
the length of my ſword, which was the 


only inſtrument I had to take ſuch mea- 


ſures; and the ſpace between the two 


middle-moſt pillars is | ſuch, both in 
breadth and height, that a fifty-gun ſhip 


With her fails ſpread might paſs through 
without obſtruction. However, all the - 


pillars are not. of equal dimenſions with 
_y two central. They grow lower and 


N 4 1 lower, 


RR] 
lower, and the ſpaces betwixt them di- 
miniſh gradually on either ſide the valley, 
as the ground gradually: riſes on either 
1 
The pillars ſupport an da whoſe - 
middle is formed into a canal, through 
which the water runs: and there is room 
enough left for three or four men to walk 
abreaſt along the architrave on each fide 
the canal which is vaulted the whole 
length, and adorned from ſpace to ſpace 
with Lucarues made in the form of little 
temples, each of which has 20 door or 
aperturę large enough for a man to get 
at the. water and clean the bottom of the 
| canal 1 in caſe of neceſſity. 
The whole of this immenſe fabrick is 
of fine white marble dug out of a quarry 
not a muſket-ſhot diſtant: and I am told 
that about a league further off there are 
ſome other parts of it which have their 


care of grandeur, though by no means 


comparable to what is ſeen in this valley. 
The earthquake had als it in two or 
| | „ ee 


TS! 


8 places: but the damage 1 in- 
; conſiderable. and was eaſily. remedied. 
And indeed I wonder not if it withſtood b 


the ſhocks. A concuffion violent enough 
to effect its deſtruction, would ſhatter the 
vo kingdom of Portugal. 


meinbrance. As long as I live I ſhall pre- 
ſerve the image of it, along with that of 


the valley which is rende io . 
ous by it. | ; 


However, if there was no „ Glick thing 


4 that glorious Aqueduct in that valley, 
ſitill 1 ſhould never forget the valley itſelf, 


becauſe of an adventure I met in it of a 


pretty ſingular kind; But the viſit to the 
two edifices, which was performed on 


foot and in the heat of the day, has fati- 
gued me ſo much, that the en of it 


2 be delay d till to-morrow. © 


N : LET. 


When a man has once ſeen W . 
ive as the Aquedu® of Are there 
s no danger: of his ever forgetting it, as it 
' 2s the nature of grand objects to force re- 
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: Lapidetion e! in 4 vally. Goal 
f Mothers. £ i 


barber I may as well tell my ad- 


yenture oof yeſterday ir in the . of At 


"Aſtor Wing fully atisßed my curioki | 


7 ty with regard to the noble. Aqueduct, 


we turned back the way we went. But 


das we aſcended one fide of the valley we 
met with. five or fix men wrapp'd up to 
their noſes i in their ample cloaks, which 


it is the cuſtom here to wear both winter 


and ſummer. They pull'd off their hats, 
and we pull'd off ours, becauſe this is 
another cuſtom of the people here, to 
give each other this token of reſpect 


Whenever they meet about the country. 
But the cloak d fellows had not gone 


twenty an from us, when, turning 


ſuddenly 


\ 


| Libon, s gebt 7» dy 
T.H ILE. I am 4 for the 


8 


t us 


ſuddenly back, they began to hurl ſtones 
at us with: ſuch ' precipitance and fury, 
as could not be deſcribed by the . 

Balearick poet of Majorca. 


What is the meaning of this? cried I 


. to my landlord Mr. Kelly. 


Run for your life was the anſwer: 


: and he took to his heels with ſuch cele- | 
rity as if he had utterly Ow 1 a is 
full ſeventy. e 


What could I do on ſeeing yet hab 


eons by my auxiliary troops ? Spare 


me the mortification of owning, that 1 
made my retreat with as much haſte as 
I could, and thus baffled the cruel inten- 
tion of the villains, and the fatal cont * 


| quence that might. have enſued from 1. 
; unexpected lapidation. 8 


And now tell me, dear brothers, hs | 
motive that induced them to treat me 


and my fellow-walker in ſo In 2 
manner? | 


Sir, ſays Kel with an air of eeluwph; - 


wil you ſtill —— at me when I tell you 
yang 


ET: 1 8 „ 
Rt that you tarry too late at the Englich 
| Coffec-houſe ? Upon my ſoul, one night 
or other you will ſee what it is in this 
country to come bome at n and 
lens! 1 755 
But hero i the barber, 124 dan not 
_— him Weds: 


* 


th Thames! in the. 8 My | 
re has given you a hint that Iam 
ſo imprudent as to ſpend an hour or two 
in the evening at a coffee-houſe, where 
All manner of ſtrangers reſort, eſperially 
* the Engliſh nation. Not one of thoſe 
ſtrangers have I as yet heard ſpeak fa- 
„Wurgbly of the Portugueſe. On the con- 
trary they all join to paint them in the 
1 blackeſt colours, and would fain per- 
5 e EI We comer, at: this is the 
inhoſpitable, and 
moſt Hateful nation under che ſun. But 
1 notwithſtanding their invectives I wat 
=: un yeſterday- evening rather inclined to 
X Þ Tohithary _— 4s ſuch aſſertions 
* 2M | - 75:43 | 5 | 3 
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ſquared not with my firſt * obſer⸗ 5 
vations. I had taken notice that the 
1 Portugueſe are very reſpectful to each 
other, and quick to bow to any body 
they meet out of a croud: that they are 
| enthuſiaſtic admirers of women, and treat 
them with a pleaſing mixture of obſe- 
quiouſneſs and gallantry : that they have 
a ſtrong muſical turn, and are fond of 
| ſpending the firſt part of the night in 
| funging and playing about the ſtreets ; 
nor had I ſeen any thing deſerving cen- 
ſiure in their general behaviour at church. 
Theſe obvious characteriſtics of the 
Portugueſe I thought rather incompatible 
| with treachery and unprovoked inhuma- 
| nity ; beſides that I know enough of 
= mankind to be tolerably acquainted with 
BY. their vile antipathies and with their readi- 
_ neſs ſeverally to abuſe and depreciate . 
- their neighbours upon the lighteſt pro- 
vocation, and often upon no provocation 
at all. No nation upon record has yet 
found grace before another, and each is- 
| thought 


ned * — > 
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5 Wiege deteſtable by the reſt. This 
univerſal brutality in the groſs of man- 
kind, made me unwilling to believe the 
many bad things repeatedly told me of | 
the Portugueſe ; and I ſhould have per- 7 
ſiſted unſhaken in my incredulity, had it 
not been for that iniquitous lapidation, 
which, I think, has given me ground 
enough to credit in a good meaſure the 
uniform accuſations brou ght againſt them 
by all men of other nations that have: ow”; 
fided here, * Dey 
| You may poſſibly mie me - gin for 
my ſeeming facility in adopting this 
harſh opinion, and inſiſt that my mo- 
i.ive is ſtill very light” and equivocal. And 
13 indeed I really wiſh I could perſuade my- 
| ſelf that the low part of this nation is 
not a maſs of villains, and that the fel- | 
lows in that Valley are by no means to | 
be conſidered as the legal repreſentatives | 1 
of their peers, but only as a groupe * 
rogues who met unluckily OT, a 
mere e chance. e | 
3 ä : But | 


But that I may put you in à condition 
to judge adequately of this matter, 1 
muſt alſo tell you, that yeſterday like - 
wiſe, as we were going to ſee that Aque- 
duct, a parcel of children followed us at 
ſome diſtance in a moſt clamorous man- 
ner, and loaded 1 us with ſuch execrable 
contumelies, as generally ' ſurpaſs the 
abilities of children in other countries. 
The impotent infult of thoſe growing 
| raſcals, T ſhould have forgot as ſoon as it 
was over, but for an ugly circumſtance > 
that attended i * The cireumſtance Was, 
that ſeveral women, on hearing that ſud- 
den vociferation, ruſh'd out from ſeveral 
quarters, and joining with the perverſe 
children, encouraged them to give us 
more and more of their abuſive language, 
and made them follow us much longer 
than they would otherwiſe have done if 
they had been left to themſelves. Some 
of thoſe women were apparently mothers 
to ſome of thoſe children; and what 
judgment can a man pals upon a nation, 
© 2+. ˙L“ 


1 wo J 
when he "ROO abetting their boys 
and. girls in their averſion ta ſtran gers, 
and fortifying them in their nne, 
| brutality? 

Thus far have I 3 puſh'd m 7 1 
ſervations on the low part of the people 
within this town, I am willing to be- 
| lieve that the higher fort, are quite the 
reverſe, and that they know politeneſs. 
and humanity full as well as the higher 
fort of all other European nations, though 
I have not forgot the ſtupid haughtineſs - 
and forbidding look of the two gentle- | 
men and the friar in the box at the Am- 
phitheatre. But whatever I may believe, 

don't you begin to think that Portugal 
5 is rather tc too much i in the eee 


\ 
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LETTER xxv. 


= God nunt. 4 Ae for 4 5 
. hes amiable. N * * 
n 


"ls an. 


Liber, Sept. 1 1766; 
I 1 8 morning I made a viſit to 
one of thoſe many religious houſes 
it are maintained in ſeveral Parts of 
this kingdom at the King's expence. It 
is call'd the Engliſh Nunnery, becanſe no 
girl is admitted in it but what is born a 
fubje& of England. Any ſuch girl, either 
left deſtitute in this country by parents 
unſucceſsfuf i in n trade, or 11 to come 


„51 5 


this ne to chaſtity and FA eee 
may make ſure of a livelihood in that 
 Nunnery ; and the veil once. taken, the 
needs not to fear the approaches of real 
want as long as her ſoul. and body will 


keep each other company. 5 
The 


N we 


i 
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7 The number of the nuns there amounts 

to little more than twenty, and it is the 1 
chief anxiety of this little community 
10 keep the number full, that the Go» 


vernment may not, in, caſe of too many 
vacancies, take upon itſelf to fill 


them with Fortugueſe maidens, which 
the Engliſh women apprehend would 
create ſeparate intereſts, and cauſe ſuch 
feuds and parties amongſt them, as they 
have hitherto been ſtrangers to ever fince 
the firſt foundation. : ad 1 1 


8 Animated by. this rare ſpecies eos ter- | 
| rour, the poor things ſet their brains 
upon the utmoſt ſtretch whenever death 
deprives their community of a member, 


and all efforts are unanimouſly made to- 
wards the raiſing of a recruit. With 
| this diſtant view, you cannot conceive 
how prettily they Aatter all 3 viſitors, 
eſpecially thoſe of their own ſex! They 


keep beſides a large epiſtolary correſpon- 


* dence with their r and Acquaintahce 


* 


* - | 1 in 
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in England and Treland, by which means 
they have not failed as yet * obtain _ 


deſi red ſupply. 

Whoever can ſpeak Engliſh, no matter 
whether Catholic. or Proteſtant, has a 
kind of right to viſit them at any time 
of the day; and all their viſitors are uſed 


by them with ſuch an endearing kind= 


neſs, that their parlatory is in a manner 
never empty from morning till night. 
The poor things are liberal to every body 
of chocolate, cakes, and ſweet-meats, 
and will take much pains with their 


needles or otherwiſe to enlarge the num 
ber of thoſe viſitors, and 80 them to 


frequent calls. Page! 
Nuns in all countries are ſoft and 


odliging ſpeakers; but theſe are certain 


ly the ſofteſt and moſt obliging that ever 


fell in my way. Never was 1 told in a 


year ſo many pretty and tender words as 
this morning in half an hour. On my 
appriſing them of my country, they ex- 


patiated on the immenſe goodneſs of Car- 


Vo. I. „550 dinal 
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dinat-Ateioiol and' the gentlemen” of this * 
court, who did them the honour of ſee- 
ing them often. No, nation, in their 
opinion, is ſo good as the Italian, none 


Jo witty, and none fo wiſe. In ſhort, 


dot a yllable iflued ont at their lips but 
what was dictated by modeſty and meek- 


_ wilt poſitively ſee them as often as I can 


while I ſtay here, becauſe it is impoflible 
not to be pleaſed with their converſe, 
though one is perfectly conſcious that 


they make it a ſtudy to treat every body 
with this gentleneſs of language and 
blandiſhment of manners. They certain- 


ly give you no reaſon for harbouring the 


kaſt ſuſpicion to their diſadvantage, and 
their virtue is to all appearance without 
che leaſt alloy: but were they i in reality 


quite different from what they ne 


(which I am thoroughly perſuaded is not 


the caſe), ſtill the ſtrong appearance of 
their innocence and goodneſs is irrefiſtibly 
_—_— and the holy ſimplicity of 
DRC: 94 | their 
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thei? behaviour can never fall of making 


duced to their acquaintance, though ever 
ſo much aware of their flattern. 


The King, as I ſaid, allows hom 


uch a ſum as enables them to find them 


ſelves in: victuals, linen, and raiment. i 5 
Thus they are freed from the anxiety f 
procuring the chief neceſſaries of life, 


Yet life, even by recluſe women, cannot 


be paſſed very comfortably with mere 
neceſſaries, and ſome addition is wanting 


; t keep it from ſtagnating. Thoſe mi- 


nute ſuperfluities, which the French call 


| douceurs; ſo indiſpenſibly required to ren- 


der exiſtence ſupportable, are left intire - 
ly to their induſtry ; and theſe. they pro- 
cure partly by work and partly by mak+ 
ing trifling preſents, which are often! re- 


turn'd with liberality. Theſe are the two 


means by which they futniſh themſelves 
with that chocolate ſo plentifully diſtri · 
buted at their parlatory to their inceſſant 
viſitors, and with thoſe other petty things 
| Os that 
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WT alleviate the natural kinda of 


their condition. Some of them have 


mall penſions paid them by their rela- 
tions and friends, and whatever is got by 
one, is kindly ſhared by the whole fiſter- 


As the reputation of this little eom- 


mutiity was never fullied in the leaſt 
ever ſince their eſtabliſhment (and I am 
told that this is not quite the cafe with 
the Portugueſe nunneries) is it not aſto- 
niſhing that no Portugueſe parent ever 
thinks of ſending his daughtet amongſt 
them as a boarder and by way of giving 


ber a true maidenly education? A daugh- 


ter thus placed would amongſt other ad- 
vantages have that of learning a foreign 
language very well worth learning; and 
nothing contributes ſo much to enlarge 
the ſphere of our ideas, and to render a 
young woman'amiable, as the knowledge 
of languages. Yet, few are the Portu< 
| gueſe, as I am told, who care for fuch 
an ornament in their daughters, or even 
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in themſelves, excepting thoſe of the 


higheſt quality; and they have beſides a 
particular antipathy to the language of 


England, as the notion prevails amongſt 
them, that there is no book in that lan- 


guage but what is againſt religion; nor 
does their inquiſition allow of the ĩimpor- 
tation of any for fear of hereſy: and it 


was not without conteſt and bribery that 
I faved the few in my trunk from confiſ- 
cation at the cuſtom-houſe. 


The viſiting of the Engl: ih Nunnery 
has brought a ſcheme into my ming 


which I ſhall cheriſh long, and put in 


execution as ſoon as I can. Let me but be 


rich enough, and I will have four Nun- 
neries in Turin, and endow them with a 
revenue equal to the maintenance of 
twenty nuns in each. One of them ſhall 


be filled with Florentine women, one of 
French, one of Spaniſh, and one of 


Engliſh. 


I will take it for granted that when 


my Nunneries are erected, endowed, and 
O 3 filled 
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Slled with proper inhabitants, my coun, 
trymen will have ſenſe enongh to ſend 
their little girls to them for education; 
and by a reſidence of about two years in 
each Nunnery, all the girls in Piedmont 
will be able to ſpeak four languages, be- 
ſides their own; which will certainly 
render them upon the whole the moſt 
Jovely ſet of maidens in Europe. 
20 Vit 66 K ann bot Cor törnißg pretty girls 
into nuns, I intend to make it the funda- 
mental law of my Nunneries, that none 
vf the nuns ſhall be youn g and handſome. 
Tt will probably not prove very difficult 
to procure out of each reſpective country 
one ſcare of elderly maids or widows to 
fill them at firſt, and to keep ſucceflively 
the number quite complete; nor do I in- 
tend to ſubject them to the auſtere rule 
of keeping always within doors. They 
ſhall have a number of holidays to walk 
or ride out with their pupils, and be . 
lowed all forts of diverſions beogming a 
fet t of ann bee; ti * n 
7 ER. This 
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This ſcheme I am confident you will 
think quite patriotick, and well worth 


taking place any where. But ſetting it 


. alide until a properer time, let me tell 


you a ſtory of Lady Hill (the preſent Ab- 


beſcs of the Engliſo Nunnery) which really 
deſerves to be ſaved from oblivion” 


This Lady took the veil there, becauſe, 


like the reſt of her ſiſterhood, (as I ſup- 
pofe) her circumſtances did not permit 
a more agreeable choice: but ſoon after 


having made profeſſion, a good eſtate in 
Ireland was vacated by a relation that 


died inteſtate, and of courſe devolved 
upon her by right of conſanguinity. © 
To get the eſtate without going to, 
dreland herſelf, was thought difficult and 
| ſubje to much delay. Her Abbeſs 
therefore repreſented her caſe to the Pa- 
triarch, who alone could diſpenſe with 
her vow of conſtant confinement ; and 
the Patriarch (not a rigid bigot it ſeems) 
upon a ſimple promiſe of return gave her 
leave to ſecularize her dreſs and depart. 
S122 04 -  : —_ 
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She did fo ; arrived in Ireland; produced 


eaſe and even ſplendour in her native 
country. | | 

The temptation of ſtaying where one 

is, you will allow to be nearly irreſiſtible 

in ſuch a caſe, eſpecially when you are 


three and twenty, and handſome enough. 
- However, if ſhe was tempted, ſhe was 


- ſpeedily as ſhe could, and, faithful to her 
vow and promiſe, haſten d back to the 
Nunnery with the money, which ſhe 


much to the eaſe and aner of her 
beloved community. 

This was done by a en! This ſu- 
periority to worldly pleaſure, and this 


found in a female breaſt! Would any 
friar in ſimilar circumſtances have be- 


11 


her title; took poſſeſſion; and found 
herſelf at once in a condition to live in 


additionally told, that ſhe was not yet 5 


tempted in vain, for ſhe ſold the eſtate as 


laid out in ſuch a manner as to contribute 


MW fidelity to an onerous engagement, was 


haved lo pobly and here returned to his 
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leſs heavy fetter after ſo lucky an * 
This queſtion I will not anſwer for the 
| honour of my own ſex. I will only con- 
clude the ſtory of Lady Hill, with telling 

you that her companions, ſtruck with 
admiration as well as gratitude, choſe her 
immediately for their ſuperior, and never 
after ceaſed to pay her the veneration ſo 
undoubtedly dye to her unſhaken virtue. 


LETTER XXV. 
1 ralian * Odd Vis" 


Liſbon, Sept 9, 1760. 
Need not tell you that the crown of 
Portugal is poſſeſs d of ſeveral ultra- 
marine countries, the inhabitants of 
which are far from being all chriſtians ; 
and that all poſſible endeayours have been 
uſed for theſe two or three laſt centuries, 
to bring them all within the pale of the 
church, partly by moſt deteſtable acts of 
pialener, as hiſtorians tell us. and partly 
£8 
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by the more lawful means of ſending 


Friars amongſt them to preach them out 
S and errors. 
Amongſt thoſe friars, the oripathing 
Have long enjoy d the reputation of being | 
the moſt zealous and moſt ſucceſsful con- 
yerters. But as their arder was' never 
eſtabliſhed in this kingdom, the predeceſ- 


ſors of his preſent Majeſty thought fit to 


procure a number of them from thoſe 
countries where they are eſtabliſhed, and 
eſpecially from France and Italy, where 


indeed there are enough to ſpare. | 
I ſuppoſe it was no very difficult matter 


for the firſt Kingof Coronal who thought 


of this ſcheme, to put it in execution, and 
to obtain from the Pope and their General 
the permiſſion of importing as many ca- 
puchins here as were wanting. g. The de- 
fſign once formed, numbers of them came 
over in an uninterrupted ſucceffion; and 
as it was neceſſary for them all to learn 
this language before they were wafted 


8 8 to their — miſſions, they 
Were 
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were for a time, on their arrival here, 


ſcatter'd about the convents of the Fran- 
ciſeans, who are in reality little leſs than 


capuchins themſelves, as the difference 


in their reſpective inſtitutions chiefly con- 


liſts in wearing a beard or no beard. 


However, to lodge the Capuchins with 


people who ſhaved their chins, and ſome- | 


what jealous of their ſuperior reputation 


for ſanRity, was found productive of ſe- 


Veral inconveniencies. Therefore the late 
King came to the reſolution of building 


two new convents in this capital, one for 


the French and the other for the Italian 
Capuchins, that each of the two bodies 


might live quite according to its own 


peculiar rules, depend on its own imme-- 
diate ſuperiors, and be by them directed 


to the acquiſition of thoſe means that 


would fit each friar for his pn and 


diſtant peregrination, 
On hearing of theſe two convents and 


| their inhabitants I was preſently kindled, 
* the defire of ** a number of my 


country- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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countrymen collected together in one of 
them; and to ſatisfy that deſire I ſent 
Batiſte yeſterday to the Father Guardian 
of the Italians to beg of him, if it was 
not inconſiſtent with their practices, as I 
ſuppoſed it was not, to give me a dinner 
any day he pleaſed at their common table, 
together with the permiſſion of ſpending 


a whole afternoon i in the . of his 


community. 


My requeſt was impraediately OY 


and the good Guardian pitch'd upon to- 
day, that I might be the ſooner gratify'd. 
Accordingly this morning at ten o'clock, 


I went thither with the box of my chaiſe 


pretty well furniſhed with French bot- 


tles, as by way of return to their civility 


I thought of forcing them for once to 


| ſome extraordinary jollity by means of 


ſuch liquors as I know they taſte but 
feldom. et Dor. 


The Guardian 1 found e to receive 
me at the gate. He welcom'd me with 


infinite goodneſs, ang. ſeem 'd perfectly 
. | pleaſed 
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pleaſed with ſo flattering a viſit, as he 


termed it. In a moment I had the whole 
brotherhood about me, which conſiſts of 
about fifteen or ſixteen, all middle-aged, 
all healthy, and all very chearful. I muſt 
own that I was quite delighted to ſhake - 
fo many Italian hands, and to hear my 


native language uttered at once by ſo 


many mouths. They took me directly to 
the church where a Pater and Ave was 
ſoon ſaid; then we viſited the convent 


quite N from the kitchen up to 


the library. 

The convent ſtands u pon an eminence 
on that end of che town which is furtheſt 
from the ſea, and commands a proſpect 

not much inferior to that of the Domi- 
cans of Almada on x "the ee fide of 
the —_— 

The habitations of the capuchins in 
Italy are in general narrow, poor, and un- 

adorned : but this is quite otherwiſe, as 

the King who erected it, ſpared no ex- 
pence to render it eee to the ſtran- 
A A gers 
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precious Bro/il-woods: haue been laviſhed, 
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gers he invited over. Their church lu 
noble one, and richly arnamented,; theis 
dormitories and refeQoty are ſpacious and 
high · roofed, and theis cells might as well 
be called very good rooms. The cieling 
of their library does not want ſtucgos, 
nor their ſhelves carvings; and the moſh 


im it as well as all about the envent. 
| - is to the books in ee ee 


might contain; and you may cably ma- 
gine that the greateſt part of them art 
ſuch, as can never pretend to the honour 
of admittance; amongſt thoſe of the witty. 
philoſophers of the age. Some Latin F a 
thers fimply bound make the firſt figure 
in the place: then many School-divines, 
and Caſuiſts, with a conſiderable number 
of Aſceticks, and ſeveral collections of 
Italian and Portugueſe ſermons. Amongſt 
which Segueri and Viera hold the firſt 
rank. A ſmall ſhelf is filled up with ma- 
nuſeripts, chiefly catechiſms and prayers 
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im ſeveral Indian and African languages, 
with ſome imperfect Grammars and Dic- 
tionaries, or rather Nomenclators of thoſe 
ſame languages, compiled by former 
miſſionarĩes and depoſited there for their 
ſueceſſors to initiate themſelves in them 
before they ſet out for thoſe remote 
countries to which they are to go aſter a 
reſidence in Portugal of a few months. 
Having ffent' full two hours in that 
Ebrary, the bell called us to the refectory. 
As we entered it, the friars placed them- 
felves in two roves, one facing the other, 
and recited along; Latin grace with a ſo- 
norous tone of vdice; thoſe of one row an- 
fwering alternately to thoſe of the other 
with an edifying ſolemnity of devotion. 
We now fat to a table that runs along 
the upper part of the place, and is made 
in the form of a greek H. They placed 
me into the place of honour; that is, the 
middle point, the Guardian on my right, 
the Vicar on the left, and the reſt on each 
fide, except the youngeſt of them all, 


«ww 
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who mounted a ſmall pulpit and began eo 
read a Latin compliment compoſed that 
very morning in commendation of ſome 
body preſent. That compliment I was 
obliged: to ſwallow up to the laſt ſyllable, 
in ſpight of my ſeveral attempts to inter- 
rupt the peruſal, and repeated intreaties 
that they would not make ſo prodigious a 
ſtranger of their own countryman. It 
was that arrant rogue Batiſte who fur- 
niſhed the orator with his theme, as I 
immediately gueſs'd; and he was liſten- 
ing all the while at the door, heartily 
laughing at the diſcompoſure and confu- 
fion of his old maſter; for which I gave 
him a good box on the ear while he was 
felicitating himſelf with old Kelly 1 for his 
pretty contrivance on our return home. 
| Silence being diſpenſed by the Guar- 
dian out of favour to me, we all fell to 
our victuals with a briſk appetite, and 
though I had been very explicit in my 
meſſage of yeſterday about the treatment 
IG * 3 Father Cook thought 
| ad 
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proper for once to depart from his daily 
method, and gave us as many Italian and 
Portugueſe ragoos as he eould poſſibly ma- 
nufacture. We were elevated to high 
mirth during the whole dinner. Jokes 
were crack d by dozens, no matter he- 
ther witty or dull, and the bottles went 
round and round witli as much briſkneſs 
as if che Guardian and Vicar had been in 
Aſia. They forced even a ſong out of 
me in a language of which none of them 
knew a fingle word, The banquet laſted 
an hour longer than it would have done if 
I had not been there, and ended with 
another Latin grace. Ng 
This great buſineſs being over, REM 
took me tothe garden, the circumference 
of which is near half a mile, perfectly 
well kept, and full of the choiceſt fruits. 
It lies on a ſloping ground, and on the 
higheſt fide of it there is a pretty large 
pond inhabited by a ſort of fiſhes not to 
be found in any other place, as they be- 
lieve. The creatures, as far as I could ſee, 
TW__ ĩô are 
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are about two ſpans long, and half as large, 
with a prominent bunch upon their backs, 


and not good to eat like other fiſhes. But 


what will ſurprize you to hear, they are 
of a nature ſo gay, that they prove quite 
aſtoniſhing. Fiſhes, fiſhes, cried the Guar- 


dian, come fo your dinner, come, come. 
The fiſhes ſtarted up, ſprang and tumbled 
about the water, ſeized the many pieces 
of bread that he threw to them, and then 


retired out of fight. The pleaſantneſs of 


ſuch a ſcene is 'not to be. conceived. I 


begg'd that ſome of the company would | 


preach them a ſermon, hoping they would 


come out again and behave quite as well 


as thoſe of the Adriatick upon a certain 
occaſion. The F athers took the joke, 
and ſmiled, and wondered I had not for- 
got my pretty Italian ſtories in my long 
abſence from my native country. 

We then play d at bowls under the 
A hr", and, above all, chatted 
inceſſantly. But what took my fancy 


- moſt, was a tranſlation of one of the 


Cantos 
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Cantos 5 the Feruſalem delivered | in the 
Genoeſe diale& which one of the Fathers 


read to the company. This, he ſaid, 


was a juvenile compoſition of his ; and I 
thoughtit excellent in its kind. They are 


all ſubjects of the republic of Genoa, 


and have been ſucceſſively ſo for many 
years, as a medley of them, formed at 
firſt out of the ſeveral Italian ſtates, was 
judged inconvenient ſoon after their in- 
troduction in Portugal. 

Towards evening I took my leave with 


a million of thanks for their kindneſs and 


good treatment; went to the coffee-houſe, 
as uſual; then came home and ſcribbled 
thus far: and now I have nothing fur- 


ther to tell, but that to-morrow I will 
begin a journey to Mafra,. n and 
ſome other places. 
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LETTER XXVII. 


iff fort a Sad arcommodations. 
2 * to Aurora. & 

Cintra, Sept. 17, 1760. 

HOSE who have never gone 
twenty miles from home, are apt 


to fancy that travelling is a very pretty 
thing. But let him who holds this opi- 


nion, come to travel about Portugal, 
and I will ſubmit to eat thiſtles if he does 


ng. 
I have now been two- days out of Lis 
bon, becauſe I, ſuffered myſelf to be ſe- 


duced by the defire of ſeeing Mafra and 


Cintra. But I pay dear for my folly, as 
I have undergone more miſery during 
theſe two days than ever fell to the ſhare 
of any man during two centuries. The 
expreſſion ſounds odd: but you know 


that extreme pain makes people mad. 


The 


not ſtagger in his notions about travel 
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:.M he deplorable account of theſe two 
days hardſhips and torments is now con- 
veyed to you by means of this letter from 
a room on the ground-floor of a houſe - 
half-ruined, that goes in this country un- 
der the appellation of an inn, and would 


be thought in any other a rendezyous for 


witches. | 

The furniture of this room conſiſts of 
three things. An ill-hewn bit of a fir- 
plank, which by means of three crooked 


ticks has obtained the name of ſtool ; 


a tottering old table as ſmooth as araſp; 
and a piece of coarſe and dirty canvaſs 


ſtretch'd wide upon the duſty floor made 
of broken bricks: and this is the beſt 
bed that this inn could afford. Ve un- 

fortunate bones that crack d ſo. many 


times laſt night upon the ſtohy couch at 
Mafra! how ſhall I fave you from 
breaking by and by when extended. upon 


' theſe uneven bricks, where I muſt lay 


myſelf for wearineſs ! 925 
1 But 


1 

But let me begin the fad chronicle 
from yeſterday morning and bring it or- 
derly down to this woeful evening-: and 
while I take a pinch of ſnuff to quicken 
my narration, take yourſelves: a cordial 
that your hearts may not fail you while 
you read it. 

Yeſterday morning therefore, a little 
before ſeven, I got into my chaiſe, at- 
tended by old Kelly on horſeback, and 
fat out for Mafra: but my brown mules 
went along with fo ſenatorial 'a pace, that 
it was paſt twelve when we reached a vil- 
lage called Cabeza, about twelve miles 
diſtant from Liſbon. E 

At the inn of Cabeza we Appen 
with 2 mind to get a dinner, if there 
was any to be got. A ſmiling little fel- 
low ſhowed me to a room, Which would 
be a tolerable lodging for a Gypſey or 
a Jew, was it nöt that it admits too 
much light through the chinks of the 
eſeling or roof, and that the floor is 

not 
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not near ſo well paved as the great 
r e ee es 
It preſently occurr'd that the ſmiling 
little fellow had miſtaken Kelly and me 
for the mules, and the mules for us : 
| therefore I ſtepp'd to ſee how they were 
accommodated; and indeed I found that 
they had been received in an apartment 
much larger and cleaner than ours : how- 
ever I did not think proper to, change 
places, becauſe, if our room had a per- 
forated roof, theirs had no roof at all. 
We ſhould have had neither dinner 
that could be eaten, nor wine that could 
be drank, if Kelly had not defired his wife 
at all events to put ſomething better than 
ſtraw in the box of the chaiſe; and the 
good woman had dropp'd into it a pigeon- 
pye, a roaſted turkey, and a Barbary- 
tongue, together with half a dozen bot- 
tles of the beſt wine. By means of ſuch 
provender we baffled the deſign of the 
Cabeza hoſt, who wanted to poiſon us 
with ſtinking lard and with a fowl that 
P 4 " my 
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my negro found quite as tender as s the 
tail of an old alligator. The ſiniling 
rogue! Beware of fellows ces e for 


ever! 4 | 
At night we n Maſra, 1 


eight miles diſtant from Cabeza. The 
whole country from Liſbon to Ma ra 
(very few ſpots excepted) may very well 


diſpute the praiſe of 9 with any de- 3 


ſart in Nubia. 

The ſupper that was 1 us 3 
was not a bit inferior to the dinner at 
Cabeza. But our turkey had yet loſt no 
more than a wing and a leg, and of the 
pigeon-pye two gpod thirds were till in 
ſtore. O97 | 

But when the us came to go to bed, 
what eloquence could ever expreſs the 
miſery I was to undergo! I was led i into 
a room, whoſe cieling was open from 
ſpace to ſpace. In that room there was 2 
bed which, though not quite ſo wide as 
America, had ſtill ſeveral wild 2 


ſcat- 
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ſcattered all about, all painted black, 
and all as nimble as any Indians. 
Iwill leave it for you to gueſs whether 
I could ſhut my eyes a moment during 


the whole night amidſt ſo many enemies! 


Lucid Aurora! I humbly thank thee for 


_ thy early coming to call me out of that 


bed. Whatever fleſh and blood I have 
ſtill left, I will henceforwards acknow- 
ledge as thy gift; and thy gift likewiſe 
was that appetite which permitted me 
to eat half a melon for my breakfaſt. 
Aſter breakfaſt T paid my viſit to the 
Royal Convent, the deſcription of which 


you ſhall have to-morrow, if ever I get 


up alive from this piece of canvas, on 
' which I am going to lay myſelf through 
mere impoſlibility of keeping wy _ 
in a fitting _e. _ 
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LETTER XXVII. 


N 2 bmontir A Fab: Holes, ; and Holes, 
and Holes again. An odd evening walk. 
"*X chearful dinner. Coins dropp'd to a 

Fur hae, 6 Jer a very good reaſon. 
| Cintra, Sept. 12. 1760. 


T Have had ahi 1 luck to ſecure 

ſuch a bed for to-night, and paſſed 
the day beſides with ſo perfect a fatisfac- 
tion, that the dirty .canvas and uneven 
brie ks are already forgotten. And ſo goes 
this fickle world ! A perpetual. ſhifting 
from good to evil, and from evil to good. 
And now the natural order of things 
ſeems to require a deſcription of the 
Royal Convent : but what J have ſeen 
to-day preſſes a great deal more upon my 
fancy, and my impatience of imparting 
to you a ſhare of the pleaſure I have re- 
ceived myſelf to-day, makes me invert 
the laws of narration without any great 


| heſitation. ; 
This 
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This morning early I quitted this place 
along with my truſty Ke/ly. Leaving the 
mules and the horſe at the inn, each of 
us got aſtride upon a jack-aſs; and ſo 
we went up a high and ſteep mountain 
to ſee a convent of Jeronimites which is 
on the ſummit of it. 

That con vent could formerly contain 
near a dozen of inhabitants; yet at pre- 
ſent there are but four or five, becauſe a 
part of it has been demoliſhed by the 
earthquake, What is left of it conſiſts 
of five or ſix rooms ſupported by a por- 
tico that encloſes a court-yard. This 
yard i is paved chequer-wiſe with white 
and blue tiles of earthen ware, and ſo 
diſpoſed as to collect all the rain-water 
into a ciſtern under it. The walls of the 

portico are likewiſe incruſted with ſuch 

parti-colour'd tiles, ; 
F rom the windows an extenſive proſ- 
pect is commanded, as that ſummit is 
pear a mile higher than the level of the 
ſea. The eye runs freely over an immenſe 
tract 
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| tract of country, too much of it quite 
barren. 5 

The middle EG of the hill Ph 
compoſed of numberleſs broken rocks, 
ſome as big as houſes. Yet between rock 
and rock the Fathers have cultivated ſe- 
veral ſmall bits of ground, which fur- 
niſh their little community with more 
pulſe and herbage than they want. It 
is pity that no fruit- tree will grow there, 
becauſe of the ſharp air and chilling 
miſts: : ſo that whatever fruit they have, 
1s fetched every day from Cintra with 
their other proviſions, and carried up to 
them upon aſſes of their own. But be- 
ſides herbs and pulſe they cultivate 
Turkey- corn, with which they make 
ſavoury cakes for themſelves and viſitors, 


and feed poultry with the overplus.. Ss 
To the ſummit of that mountain there 


is no acceſs but by the path we went. 
Every other fide confiſts of cliffs upon 


| cliffs, inacceſſible e even to goats. 7 1 
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As the church and the convent” were 
originally built in a moſt ſolid manner, 
the earthquake had not ſtrength enough 
to demoliſh them intirely, though it was 
felt as violent there as in any other part 
of Portugal: nor did any of the friars 
periſh, though the. whole mountain was 
horribly ſhaken. The church ſtands on 
the very fpot that was formerly occupied 
by a Roman temple dedicated to the 
Moon, which had given the name of 
Promontorium Lune to the hill. This 
ſcrap of erudition 1 FINE roms” one of the 
friars. _ 5 
We ſtay d there about two nels then 
came down afoot, our Jack- aſſes driven 
before us by the Negro. About mid- 
mountain 1 hired a guide to ſhow us the 
way to another hill near two leagues 
from this. The fellow took us about and 
about through a pathleſs country, partly 
covered with looſe pieces of rocks, part- 
ly heathy, and partly ſandy. Vet from 
ſpace to ſpace we met with numbers of 
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| fir and cork-trees, with ſome ſmall oaks | 


| and a few other plants, that contribute 
to render ſeveral parts of it romantically 
beautiful. iy | 

Ihe — we were going to, ſtands on 
the ſummit of another mountain no leſs 
high than the ſuppoſed . Promontorium 
Lune, called by the Portugueſe Cabo de 


Roca, and by the Englith, tie Rock of 


Lisbon. I hope you have not forgot that 
Rock, and the pleaſure it gave me when 
I faw it for the firſt time. It was the 
Cork-Convent on its ſummit [ wanted to 
viſit, and we reached it with fome dif- 


ficulty, as we went to it by a croſs-road 


extremely rugged and ſteep, and over 
ſeveral precipices that demanded much 
attention both from us and from our 
aſſes. . ab 
The Cor#- 888 is e a 1 
ee and you have but one path to 
it under a kind of arch irregularly cut 
through a piece of rock by the hand of 
nature. That arch is about two hundred 
| eps 
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ſteps below the hermitage, and all other 
parts near that ſummit are perfectly 
pathleſs and not to be clamber d. 
Near that arch we left our aſſes in the 
cuſtody of our guide, and aſcended the 
reſt of the mountain a- foot. And here, 
ye Muſes nine, I invoke your aſſiſtance ! 
Help me to an adequate deſcription of 
the oddeſt, wildeſt, moſt romantic, and 
moſt pleaſing place that ever I was in! 

The hermits had diſcoverd us from 
a: far; therefore we found them ready to 


receive us. We bow'd, ſhook hands, and 


ſeem' d as pleaſed as if we had long been 
moſt intimate friends. The Father Su- 
periour aſk'd us whether we had dined, 
and being anſwer'd in the negative, diſ- 
patched one of his Friars to make ſome- 
thing ready as faſt as poſſible. He then 
took us to ſee the place which begins 
with a flat irregular area about forty 

yards ſquare. 
The area is fronted by a buge —_ va- 
riouſſy perforated ; and its various per- 
; | fora- 
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forations, caverns, or holes form the 
hermitage. The church of it is a hole; 
the facriſty a hole; the confeſſion-· om 
A hole; the kitchin a hole; the dormi- 
tory a hole; the refectory a hole; every 
cell a hole; and the doors and windows 
of all theſe holes are ſtill nothing elſe 
but ſo many other holes. But ſo narrow 
are thoſe which form the doors of the 
cells, that ſhould a man grow hydrbpic 
while 1 in one of them, he never would 
be able to come out of it; and the cells 
themſelves are ſo ſmall, that no tall friar 
when in his bed has room enough to ex- 
tend his legs. Yer in them they lie at 
night upon ſtraw- bags, after having t taken 
the precaution to ſhut what they call their 
doors and windows with ſmall planks. 


Not one hole in the whole place de- 


| ſerves the epithet of ſpacious. The larg- 
eſt is that which they term rie Kitchen. 
A French cook would be angry at the 
| proſtitution of ſo noble a word, but the 


friars are not fo ſcrupulous. The ſmoke 
of 
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6f that kitchen, is carried out. by a tk 
drical perforation | over the fire - piace. | 
Dame Nature indeed was in a merry 
mood when ſhe took it into her fancy to 


. form ſo whimfical a place. You cannot 


conceive what little help ſhe received 


from art to fit it for its preſent inhabi- 


tants. The earthquake ſhook it to and 


: fro, and, they ſay, with inconceivable | 
| violence. Yet that violence proved vain, 


and I do not wonder at it. The dem6- 
lition of the hermitage cannot be effected 


i but by the fall of the mountain. 


What adds to the hingularity of this 
natural edifice 1s, that every part in it * 
covered with cork ; the walls, floors, and 


all. And this is the reaſon why the Eng- 
lich failors call it he Cork-Corvent. That 


cork prevents the bad effects of the 
dampneſs which would otherwiſe be very 
inconvenient, as many parts of its walls 
are cover'd with a thin moſs, and the 


water diſtils through the pores of the 


rock i in very ſmall drops. 
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'F rom the hermitage they end by 
2 range of irregular ſteps to a piece of 


water and to their ſeveral ſpots of gar- 
den. Not far from that water there is 


another hole, in which one of their pre- 


deceſſors had the patience to live the laſt 
twenty years of his life, without ever 
quitting it day or night. At leaſt you 
are told ſo by an inſeription over that 
hole, abſurdly ſupported by the teſtimony 


of the friars themſelves, who were all 


born near two centuries after, according 
to the inſcription, which I wiſh fairly 
deſtroy d and the hole filled up for their 
own ſake, as the place has no need of a 
he to induce people to viſit it. No hu- 
man being could ever live in that hole 
for ſeveral reaſons that I will forbear to 

tell. i 
1 ſaid that there i is a | piece of water © on 
that eminence, which fertilizes ſeveral 
. ſpots. The friars are all gardeners and 
have vegetables of various ſorts in great 
abundance, but no fruit. The many 
. eps 
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Heps by which. they deſcend to that 


water, they term humdurouſly their 


evening wall; and, abating the inconve- 
nience of the ſteps, it is really a pleaſant 
walk, ſhaded with many trees and buſhes. 
Aſter having viſited the whole hermi- 
tage we went to dinner. In the midſt of 
that hole that is called the Refectory, a 
ſtone ſerves them for a table whenever 
the rain forces them to eat their victuals 
under ſhelter. But to- day, as the weather 


was very fine, we choſe to dine in the 
- "area, Being a meagre day we had an 


ample diſn of Aalt-fiſh moſt ſavourily 
dreſs d after» the manner of the country 


with garlick and pimenta, a large fallad, 


and Dutch cheeſe with pears, apples, 
grapes, and figs, ten times more than we 
could eat, good bread, and excellent wine. 


During dinner the hermits kept bs in 


chat with the greateſt” good humour; 
told us of the many Engliſh gentlemen 
and ladies that viſit them, and help d us 
to our glaſſes very briſkly. The wine 
165 TC was 
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was good, and we could not help en, 


ing the Engliſh Ladies. 
- Theſe hermits are of the u en | 
order; therefore will touch no money: 
but there is a Mary Magdalen painted 
over a kind of altar in the church; and 


5 to Mary Magdalen you drop a coin ſlily. 


It would not otherwiſe be in the power 
of this little community to furniſh their 
numerous viſitors with meat and drink, 
and entertain beſides a good number of 
poor people who viſit the place, partly 
out of devotion and partly to get a | 
meal. They admit ladies to viſit the her- 
mitage when they are in company with 
_ gentlemen ; otherwiſe not: and as to 
women of low rank, they are: not allowed 
to aſcend beyond the Arch mentioned 
before, except on ſome feſtival days. 
About an hour after dinner we took 
our leave and went back to our aſſes who 


2... ed leiſurely cropp'd the thiſtles about, | 


while our guide and the Negro feaſted 
- werrily pon herrings, cheeſe, and fruit, 
| con- 
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convey d to them with a ſufficient quan- 


tity of bread and wine by one of the fa- 
thers. | 


And now I may truly ay chat I have 


925 the ſtrangeſt ſolitude that ever was 
inhabited by men, amidſt the moſt plea- 


ſing aſſemblage of craggs, rocks, trees, 


and buſhes that can poſſibly be fancied ; 


the whole commanding a moſt wide and 
amazing proſpect, as from thence you 


diſcover a vaſt tract of the ocean with 


many of the caſtles and habitations at the 


mouth of the Tagus, the tops of the 
Royal Convent of Mafra, ſeyeral vile 
lages and hamlets, with many fingle 


cottages ſcatter d over a long chain of 


uneven mountains, ſome of which are 
perfectly rocky and barren; ſome ſhaded 
with oaks, fir-trees, and cork- trees; and 
ſame coyer'd with vines, olive-trees, and 
lemon or orange-groves, beſides num- 


berleſs other plants of every kind and 
generation. 
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F Am Here again ready to give You, an 
© account of Mara and Cina. 
8 Mafra is fo inconſiderable a village, 
chat the name of it would riot be found 
Fri a map of Portugal, were it not for a 
vaſt pile which King 7 We Father to 
Bis preſent Majefty, caufet to be erecded 
| Within a muſket-ſhot of it. ah. aa 
That pile, which is pete quadtan- 
Sular, confiſts of a church, two royal a 
pattments, and 4 convent. The church 
and part rents take up oe Ralf of it, 


and the convent: the other half, 
The church is placed in the middle of 
the chief front towards the village, and 
is. ge enough to contain more than 5 
Ts 5 A 


to render it an object of aſtoniſhment. 


La +. 

a thouſand people, excluſive of the choir: 
but it 1s fo very dark, that vou cannot 
ſee at one glance all the fine things. in it; 
which is to be regretted, as neither gold, 
nor ſilver, bronze, precious marbles, nor 
even the deareſt jewels, have been ſpared 

There are ſeveral altars i in it, each as 
rich as art and money could make it. | 
The chief one has a ſtatue of maſly filver, 
with ſeveral large candleſticks, and 


0 many other rich ornaments, that it 


8 


coſt (they ſay) half 2 million of cruſa- 
does (a). and Ia am n inclined to credit the 
aſſertion, oo ; bb 

There are likewiſe x organs, three on. 
each fide, but none of them a as yet finiſh- 


* When they are, it will be curious to 


ear them all play in concert. People 
hope that the effect will prove extremely 
EY but I am not quite ſure of it, 
and am n afraid of confuſion. The church, 


AY | =y 


0 a) 4 G is — more than an Z a ih balf- 
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as I en js not ample ei enou gh for a 
collection of ſo much ſound. However 
1 may be miſtaken. 3 
Of the two royal apartments, that on 
the right fide of the church as you goin, 
is called the Queen's, and that on the left 
the King's. Both are large enough to af 
ford a commodious lodgement to their 
Majeſties and their attendants. Each 18 
formed by a long range of rooms, cloſets, 
and halls, and each communicates with 
the other by means of a paſſage over a 
part of the church. I don' t know how 
they are furniſhed, becauſe the furniture 
Is always laid up whenever their Majeſties 
leave the place. The two principal ſtair- 


caſes which lead up to the apartments, 


are well lighted, dafficiently e and 
perfectly eaſy. ; 

Each corner of that chief as ſup- 
ports a dome ſomewhat i in the form of a 
pavillion. Thoſe domes viewed at a pro- 


per ee move a fine effect, and con- 
| traſt 
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traſt ſurpriſingly well with the cupels, 
and the four belfrys in the church. ny 
The whole of that chief front is really 
as noble as art could poſſibly make it. 
The gate in the middle of it has on each 
fide an inſulated column of a kind of 
7 granite found ſomewhere i in this country 
which is little inferior to the Egyptian. 
Each column was cut out of a ſingle 
block, and each is about three fathoms 
in circumference. 

On each ſide of that gato there is a 
portico ſupported by other fine columns, 
and ornamented with ſeveral gigantic 
ſtatues made at Rome bye excellent maſters, 
However the porticos ſeemed. to me ra- 
ther too ſmall for thoſe ſtatues, or the 
ſtatues too big for the porticos, 25 
But what ſtruck me moſt on that fide 

| of the edifice, is the aſcent to the church. 
That aſcent takes up the beſt part of the 
ſpace between the edifice and the village, 
and the wide ſemieireular ſteps of i it make 
it 
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it appear ſo very N that I arſon, 85 
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| the kind that.canhe compared to it. a 
The roof of the apartments and i 
church, excluſive of, the Pavillion, the 
cupola, and the belfrys, is laid out in a 
kind of terrace that commands « an exten 
five proſpect. The belfrys contain a hun- 
dred 7 05 by bells of v various s fizes, 2 


Ca %.* 4 
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5 tained i in two towers 1 But it is 
impofible to give an idea of thoſe engines | 
without a number of drawing the It is 
enough to ten you, chat they be colt 
near a mil jon of cruſadoes, "They are i in 
fact the greateſt object of curioſity i in the 
whole place, and the art of clock-making 
Was, I think, quite exhauſted i in "tho! L 
two towels. 8⁰ many \ wheels! 80 many 
rings, pivots, rods, ſome of brafs' And 
ſome of! ficel!” Who would attempt A de- 
8 "A vaſt deal” of thinkin ; has 
deen laviſh'd thete: vet both the e : 
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and the ingenuity has all been ſquander'd 
to produce nothing elſe but ſome bell- 
muſic, which muſt prove diſgufiful- if i it | 
laſts more than three minutes. 
There are, amongſt many fine parts, 
two court- yards there, that are ſurround= 
ed by the fineſt porticos I ever ſaw; 
finer than the Proruratie Nove at Venice. 
Fhe porticos ſupport ſeveral apartments 
for the officers of ſtate when the court ĩs 
there. Thoſe apartments as well as thoſe 
of their Majeſties, communicate with 
that part of the TE Wy” has been 
allowed. to the friars. il of 2A 
That part conſiſts of "wn ddiinitaries 
a refectory, an infirmary,” a e a 
ann and ſome other places. q & | 
One of the three dormitories an ; 
be about three hundred common ſteps in 
length, and wide enough for ten men to 
walk a-breaſt. They ſay -that the cells 
on each ſide of the three dormitories are 
above ſix hundred: nor are they narrow 


and low as in all other Franciſcan con- 
vents, 


5 1 
vents, but ſpacious and high vaulted; ſa 
that each might as well be termed a room 
t for any Roman prelate to live in. 
However the maſs-friars there, are not ſq 
numerous as the cells. They are but three 
hundred, and the * ON and. 
A 5 
The Kaen of 180 wry (thoſe of ; 
the maſs-friars I mean) conſiſts of a nar- 
row uncover'd bed, (not very ſoft) a table, 

a few chairs, a ſhelf for books, and very 
little elſe. The lay-friars have no 3 ; 
as. the beſt part of them cannot read. 

As to the refectory, it is a ping 
thing, The tahle that runs thraugh „ 
admits of more than a hundred and fifty 
people on each ſide. By this you may 
judge of its length: yet there is room 
enough left at one end of it for another 
table, at which the King will ſometimes 
dine with ſome of his grandees, 1 

| As I entered the refectory a little bethin 5 
3 the friars went to dinner, the cloth was 
0 ; and I could not help taking notice, 
4 thay 
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that for every two they have a mug which 
contains about two bottles of wine. 
Thoſe mugs are all alike, of white ear 
then-ware, with the arms of the King on 
each. Beſides the mugs, there are tren- 
chers of Braſil- wood, one for every two 
friars, with fix figs upon it, two bunches 


of grapes, and two lemons. The reſt of 


their dinner (I have not ſeen it) conſiſts 
of three good diſhes, fat or meagre as the 
day happens to be. Each friar has a 
vheaten loaf that weighs about a pound. 
Should they want more, they -aſk for 
more. 
Wen the three kundred Padres are at 
dinner, the hundred and fifty lay-friars 
wait behind with the greateſt reſpect. It 
is the King that furniſhes them with that 
food which makes them all look ſo florid 
and jolly. Such faces I never ſaw in my 
life, not even in the pictures of Paul Ve- 
_roneſe, who delighted in painting friars 
Kenn | 1 
They 
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| \They ar that / the maintenance of this 
ä great family coſts the King no leſs than 
wo hundred thouſand cruſadoes a year: 
nor do'l- think it an-exaggeration, conſi- 
dering that at the rate of thirty two good 
teeth for each mouth, there are above 
fourteen thouſand teeth a · going twice a 
day the whole year round. Then there is 
the additional expence of their morning- 
chocolate, their cloaths, their firing, 
their great conſumption of wax in the 
church and i in the cells; the candles and 
lamps in their dormitories and kitchen, 
beſides many other articles tedious to enu- 
merate. What: coſts. but little, is their 
infirmary ; -but it muſt be obſerv d that 
when any of them begins to grow old or 
turns fickly, he is ſent to ſome other con- 
| vent, and one young and healthy ſubſti- 
tuted in; his. room. Their infirmary 1 
have not ſeen, nor their kitchen. DE 
7 * Their library takes up a very large] hall, 
Wa a 9 _ room. The hall 


contains 
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contains little lefs than ſeventy thoufind 
volumes, and the room about ten thou- 
fand, as I Was told. Amongſt theſe laſt 
there are as many Portugueſe books as 
could poſſibly be collected. I looked 
over the labels of a long quarto-ſhelf on 
the right hand as you go in, and ſaw that 
they were all genealogical. If the au- 
thors of thoſe quartos have adhered to 
truth, no nation under the ſun is ſo well 
appriſed of their anceſtors-as this. There 
"is ſcarce a family of any note throughout 
the kingdom but what can boaſt of an 
hiſtorian, and many have had more than 
one. Hence (foreigners ſay) .that noble 
 eviticn' of mind which makes the Por- 
tugueſe look with the greateſt diſdain 
'G upon all other nations and deſpiſe every 
thing that is not Portugueſe: and hence 
perhaps (I ſay myſelf ) the ſource of that | 
immenſe rage which invaded the whole 
"fot of the Duke D. Aveiro, and induted 
him to commit one of thoſe actions, 
* which never failed to bring ruin upon 
| their 
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t run perpetrators, as the hiſtories of all 
times and nations will tell us. That 
Duke could not bear with patience to 
have a few pages of his genealogical book 
| blotted by any body. 5 
Beſides that vaſt number of citcale- 
gies in quarto and other ſizes, there are 
in that leſſer library many hiſtories of the 
' Portugueſe conqueſts in various parts of 


the ultramarine world. Then follow the 


_ theological and devotional books, which 
are far from being few. | This to me is a 
proof that the Portugueſe are pious and 
ſkilful in divinity. But what abounds 
there without meaſure, are the lives of 
Saints, male and female, foreign and 

_ domeſtic. They ſay that St. Anthony” 
alone has above a hundred volumes on 
thoſe ſhelves, each telling his atchieve- 
ments in a different manner. No Alex- 
: ander, no Auguſtus, no King of Pruſſia 
ever was honoured with ſo much bio- 


| 1 as good St. Anthony, 
| According 
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According to the Father Librarian; 
that leſſer library is much more valuable 
than the greater. And in one reſpect e 
is certainly right. The books in the 
greater may be procured for love or mo- 
ney: but not thoſe in the leſſer, becauſe 


Portugueſe books are become very ſearce 
ever ſince the earthquake. The fire that 


follow d it; has deſtroyed many public | 


and private libraries -in this metropolis; 


and a Portugueſe book of any note is now : 


become as dear as a ruby. Re ; 


However the loſs of Portugueſe learns | 


ing will ſcarcely be felt out of Portugal, 


as it never was in faſhion any where, and 


will ITcarcely ever be. Few are the wri- 


ters of this country who ever had a name 


abroad. Offrio the Latin hiſtorian is cer- 
tainly a name much conſidered in tlie 


literary world, and that of Camoens, the 


Portugueſe Epic, has travelled beyond 
Alentejo and Eftremadurd. Yet the works 


of theſe two are more commended than 


read. Our Italian friars extol one of 
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their ſacred orators called Vieira, and put 
him upon a par with our Segneri: But 1 
have not the greateſt opinion of our friars“ 
taſte, in point of oratory. I have opened 
one of Yieira's volumes in that library, 
and chance directed my eyes upon the 
proem of a ſermon, in which the perfec- 
tions of the circular figure are pompouſly 
enumerated; after which the Lu/itanian 
Cicero (as his countrymen call him) pro- 
ceeds to tell his audience, that / the 
Supreme Being was to ſhow himſelf under 
any geometrical figure, that would certainly 
be the circular in preference to the triangu- 
dar, the ſquare, the pentagonal, the duo- 
decagonal, or any other known to the geo- 
metriciats. What could I do after having 
read ſuch a proem, but haſtily replace the 
book on the ſhelf? However Yieira's 
works muſt have power, as they are much 
eſteemed by a great number of people, and 
I'wiſh Thad time to ſpare, to ſee in what 
ab power conſiſts. * 


Before 
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* Before 1 went to Mafra'T had heard 
of a Portugueſe verſion of Metaftafio's 
| Operas, and aſked of the Father Librarian 
to ſhow it me. But he had it not, nor had 
is yet heard of it. And what do you 
think that verſion is? I am affured that 
the tranſlator has given the Metaſtaſian 
heroes many livery- ſervants, who take 
poſſeſſion of the ſcene as faſt as their re- 
ſpective maſters go off, and have dialogues 
of their own with the chambermaids and 
nurſes of the heroines. You laugh! But 
what fault can you find in Achilles hav- 
ing a running footman, Semiramis a dry- 
nurſe, or Deidamia a little prating huſſey 
of a cook · maid who bids the negro- boy 
to carry the chocolate up to his miſtreſs? 
If this is the dramatic taſte in Portugal, a 
verſion of Goldoni's works would make 
the Portugueſe full as happy, as the text 
does the Venetian gondoliers. ; 
The Portugueſe have a Hietionary of 
their own language which is much com- 
| mended both by themſelves and by fo= 
R . reigners. 
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reigners. But it was not the work of 4 
native. F ather Bluteau, a F rench Jeſuit, 
compiled it. It is printed in eight or 
nine large quarto volumes. I wanted to 
buy it, but ſo many volumes are too cum 
berſome for a traveller; beſides that the 
earthquake has put the price of i it almoſt 
out of the reach of my purſe. = | 
I ſkimm('d over ſeveral other Portugueſe 5 
books in the ſpace of four hours that I 
paſſed in that library. In a medical one I 
read of a remedy for fore eyes, which 
ſeems no leſs excellent than ſingular. 
The perſon thus afflifted, ſays the Portu- 
gueſe ph ylician, „ muſt neither read nor look 
on any white wall. The good-natured 
Librarian was in raptures to ſee me ſo 
| inquiſitive about the learning of his coun- 
try: but if I am allowed to draw infe- 
rences from the little 1 pick'd up there, 
the moſt famed Portugueſe writers are at 
beſt but equal to our Achillini's and 
Ciampoli's in verſe, and to our Giuglari's 
and Te eſauro's s in proſe, whoſe diſtorted : 
way 
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way 4p thinking and turgidneſs of expreſ- 
ſion have procured the appellation of Se- 
colo cattivo to the laſt century, whenever 
we confider it in a literary light. Our 
tumid Calloandros, Eromena's, Dianed's, 
Coralbo's, and other books of that kind, 
ſeem tranſlations from the Portugueſe. 
However, I wiſh again I had leiſure to 
look for a few months into the learning 
of this country. Ee, 

The large library at Mafra, Thad no 
time to examine. Vet I have ſeen enough 
of it to know that it is a very good one, 
Beſides the beſt books in the learned lan- 
guages, I am told that it contains ſome 
valuable manuſcripts, particulary in He- 
brew and in Arabic; and as I have ſeen 
ſeveral of the friars ſtudying there, it is 
moſt probable that ſome of them are 
learned. But a traveller had need to ſtay 
a conſiderable time in ſuch places, in order 
to come away with juſt ideas of the peo- 
ple, and this unluckily was not in my 
power at Mafra. N ; 
TEE ; R 3 Let 
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Let me now take my leave of the Father 
| Pn and enter the garden of the 
convent. It is pretty ample, conſidering 
that it has been in a manner cut out of 
the ſolid rock, and much of the earth in it 
tranſported from diſtant places. It has a 
large reſervoir in the middle, beſides ſe- 
veral fountains: From ſome doors in 
the walls of it, you may enter the royal 
park, encloſed likewiſe by a wall, which, 
they fay, is fourteen. or fifteen miles 
round. The little I ſaw of that park 
from the windows of the cells, far from 
being embelliſhed by that verdure which 
ſmiles the whole year round in the parks 
of England, has very much the appear- 
ance of a parch'd and rocky wrt * 
ſcattered with trees. | 
But it is the building that nn al 
one's attention. Few edifices in Europe 
(perhaps not ten) ſtand ſo majeſtick upon | 
the face of the globe. The original ar- 
chitect was a German who had been bred 
at Rome; and a very dilated genius he 
5 CAT | muſt 
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muſt have had to imagine ſo vaſt a fabrick 
and adjuſt all the parts of it in ſo noble 
and convenient a manner as he has done. 
The firſt ſtone of it was laid in P19; 'if | 
I am rightly informed; and yet ſome of 
its internal parts are not quite finiſhed, 
though more than ſix thouſand workmen 
were conſtantly employed upon it during 


the firſt twenty years, befides numberleſs — 


artiſts in Rome and other parts. 
It is but lately that the number of 
thoſe workmen has been confiderably 
diminiſhed. At preſent there are 51 two 

8 hundred. Sy 2 TY 22108 

The occaſion of the building of it, 
was a vow made by the archdutchgſs 
who married King John V. On her ap- 
proaching the coaſt of Portugal the firſt * 
land ſhe ſpy'd was the hills of Mafra, 
and the firſt favour ſhe aſked of her royal 
ſpouſe was, that he would ere a temple 
there to the Virgin Mary and St. Anthony, 
to whole joint protection ſhe owned her- 
ſelf indebted for har ſafe landing i in Por- 
; . tugal. 
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tugal, His Majeſty, the moſt friar-ridden 
King that ever exiſted, eaſily granted her 
requeſt. He went even ſo far beyond it, 
as to add the palace, the convent, the 
garden, and the park, that he might due- 
Iy honour the whole ſpot that was bleſs'd 
by the firſt glance of his auguſt Bride. 
An odd piece of gallantry ! As there are 
immenſe: quarries of beautiful marbles 
and hard ftones all over the neighbour- 
hood of Mara, the good Queen had the 
ſatisfaction before ſhe died to ſee the edi- 
fice far advanced and decorated with 
more than * gigantick ft. ſtatues. 

R LE T T E R XXX. 
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| No learning in a F 1 ife. Ignorance of 
knowing men. Organs and chef work, 
Moor, iſh nme; | 


Liſban, boots 0 13, 2760. eee 
F TER having leiſurely viſited 
the royal convent, I was taken 
back to the church by the King's organ- 
7 maker, 
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7 maker, who wanted to ſhow'me the in- 
ternal parts of one of the ſix organs. 
Thoſe parts I have examined with the 
greateſt attention, and the uſe of each I 
have heard maſt minutely explained. But 
my ignorance of the organ-making-art is 
ſuch, that I dare not venture upon the 
leaſt ſketch of a deſcription. How negli- 
gent have I been not to have beſtow'd 
a ſingle thought in the ſpace of forty 
years upon tubes and bellows, that I 
might eaſily conceive how a vaſt variety 
of enchanting ſounds is drawn from 
| them! But too many are the things that 
a man ought to have ſtudied to be pro- 
perly qualified for a writer of travels. : 
Moſt people, when they conſider the 
opportunities they have neglected of en- 
larging knowledge which it was a thou- 
ſand times in their power to enlarge,. 
have got a conceit that, were they to be- 
gin life a-new, they would apply with 
the keeneſt eagerneſs and moſt ſtubborn 
' reſolution to all ſciences, and fill up their 
* | minds 
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minds with whatever was known in this 
world ever ſince the 551 of „ 


and Ariſtotle. 
But ſuch ſpoculatſts FO no n 


£7 notions of things, in my opinion. Let 


our lives be ever ſo protracted, and our 
application ever ſo unremitted, 1 think 
it is providential that we are not early 
ſenfible of the much that there is for us 
to learn, and of the little that we can 
learn. Was this not the caſe, we would 
be ſcared away from the approaches of 
knowledge, and, inſtead of acquiring the 
little which we do, it is my firm opinion 
that we would never have courage to Tet 
about acquiring any. 1 6 
Indeed it is lucky that we begin our 
voyage through the ocean of learning 
quite unconſcious of its immenſity, . 
otherwiſe our poor hearts would fail us 
at once, and we would do like the lazy 
| wench, who having the houſe to clean, 
| the beds to make, the diſhes to waſh, 


| and the dinner to dreſs, grew ſo deſpe- | 
rate, 


— 
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rate, that ſhe ran up to the garret, threw h 


herſelf on her bed, and fell aſleep. - . 
Such is the train of ideas that my ig- 
norance about organ-making has pro- 
duced. What a contempt muſt that artiſt 


| have. conceived. of me, on his finding 


me ſo little - inſtructed in fo noble a 
ſcience! Yet I have this comfort, that 
his contempt would have reached many 
a greater man,. as many there are, who, 


like myſelf, are quite ignorant of things 


much below that of organ-making. How 
various are the ſcholars in the various 
univerſities of Europe who eat bread 
twice or thrice a-day, and yet are utter 
ſtrangers to the art of baking? How 
many thoſe, who are perpetually dipping 
their quills in a ſtandiſh, and yet know 
not how common ink is made ? How 
many who are ſhaved every morning, and 
never thought to enquire about the in- 
gredients that compoſe ſoap? 


Lrecollect a ſtory to this purpoſe which | 
{ems to me worth relating. Three Eng- 


lik 
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liſh wits, . alſh, Wycherley, and Pope, 
walking together along the ſide of a field, 
were once engaged in a diſpute about a 
blade of graſs which one of them chanced 
to pick up. This is a moſt beautiful blade 
of wheat, ſaid one of them; I never ſaw 
a finer! It is no wheat at all, ſaid the 
other; I take it to be rye. Fy-upon you 
both, interrupted the third, it is neither 
rye nor wheat, but it is oazs as ſure as I 
am alive. Miller the Botaniſt happen'd 
to go by as they began to look croſs 
upon each other. They aſk'd him; and 
ſo it happen'd that none of the three 
was right. | 

The greateſt part of what we call men | 
of learning, are ignorant of the moſt 
common things, and philoſophers might 
learn from the very loweſt of the people 
more than ſome of them imagine: I muſt 
therefore not fret becauſe an organ-maker 
has taken me for a blockhead. He was 
8 ſo far as he went. | 


The 
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The name of this man is Eugene Ni- 
cholas Egan, a native of Ireland. He is 
ſcarce four foot high; but what body he 
has is all alive. He has obtained his place 
at Mafra neither by chance nor protec- 
tion, but by dint of {kill. The King had 
cauſed eight famous | organ-makers to 
come to Portugal from Italy, Germany, 
and other parts; and he whoſe organ 
ſhould, prove beſt, was to have that place. 
You may well imagine that each ſtrove 
to conquer his rivals. But the immortal 


Caſtrato Caffarello, together with the ce- 


lebrated compoſer David Perez, having 
been deputed to judge of their ſeveral per- 
formances, unanimouſly decided in fa- 
vour of little Egan's, and of courſe he 
had the place. His falary proved after- 
wards not ſo ample as he expected : but 
what is a falary to a genius? He has de- 
feated his enemies; he has ſeen them 
quit Portugal with ſhame. | 
After having ſhewn me his organ, 
play'd 2 good while * it, and repeat- 
edly 
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edly touched a treble-which i is an inyen- 
tion of his own, he took me to ſee the 
beſt friend he has in Mafra, the man 
5 rings the bells of the royal convent. 
ou are not to laugh when J tell you 
that Thad the honour to pay a viſit to 
His Majeſty's bell-ringer, who is as great 
2 man as ever pulled the ropes of a bell, 
and as eminent in his way as Plato was 
in his own. Beſides that he can make 
thoſe bells ſound in regular ſubordina- 
tion, he can alſo ring ſo many curious 
chimes upon them, that he delights the 
whole court. But what conſtitutes him a 
great man and a genius, are two inſtru- 
ments he has invented, one form'd of 
many bits of wood, the other of many 

bits*of brick. Thoſe bits he lays down 
in a particular order upon a table : then 

takes up two ſmall wooden h hammers, 
and plays upon them. What ſweetneſs | 
is contained in wood and bricks ! Upon 

both he plays the very beſt overtures of 
_ and the moſt difficult leſſons of 
48 | Scar- 


* 
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Sun iu. Maſter Bran, who has himſelf 
added a new treble to the Organ, and-of 
courſe is a proper judge of theſe matters, 
| honours and loves this man, though but 
a Bell-ringer, and is not jealous of his 
abilities becauſe they do not 1 

with his own. N 

The ſun was going down pace when 
I took my leave of thoſe two wonderful 
men: I ſhook hands with the bell - ringer 
and could not en . the Py 
dwarf. 

The road between 22 and Cinereil is 
ſtill ſuch as it was after the flood when 
the waters ſubſided, and I alighted twen- 

ty times from my chaiſe for fear of being 
overturned. I faw on both ſides the road 
in many places many Rone-blocks and 
marble-columns, as the quarries are 
there that have furniſhed'the materials 
for the Royal Convent. It was dark 
when I reached Cintra, and my Negro 
took me to the Engliſh Inn; ſo called be- 
cauſe it is chiefly kept up by a ſociety of 
4 | | En glich 
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Engliſh merchants, who go thither from 


Liſbon, either upon pleaſure or to buy 
up oranges and lemons. When thoſe 
merchants are there, they. get the beſt 
rooms, and with a yery good reaſon, as 
they have fitted it themſelves for their 
own reception. 

It happen'd that the PR W was 
Full on my arrival, and as it was too 
late to procure any lodging, I was oblig- 
ed to ſleep upon the mentioned piece of 
canvas in a neighbouring houſe. But on 
my return from the Cork-convent the 
merchants were gone, and 1 had an ex- 
cellent bed. 5 

It is now time. to tell you, that, be- 
fore the eatthquake, Cintra was very well 


worth a viſit. A royal palace was there 


which is now almoſt deſtroy d. They 
ſay that it was many centuries ago one 
of the country- ſeats of the Mooriſb Kings 
that wreſted Portugal and Spain from the 
hands of the Vandals, who had themſelves 


* both countries from thoſe of the 
Romans : 


Inq bones Mea a 
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Romans. Mooriſh or not Mooriſh, I ſee by 
its ruins, as well as by what remains 

ſtanding, that it was once a great palace. 

There are ſtill three of its halls to be 

ſeen. The ceiling of each is divided 
into little ſpaces that have animals paint- 

end in them. But each ceiling had but 
one animal allotted towards its ornament; 
and thus one contains nothing elſe but 
ſo many ſwans, the other notbing elſe 
but fags, and the third nothing elſe but 
magpyes. An odd taſte of decoration, 

_ eſpecially as the ſwans, the tags, and 

magpyes are uniform, and the poſture of 

each the ſame as that of the next. Each 
ſwan has a golden chain round his neck ; 
each ſtag ſupports a coat of arms on his 
back; and each magpye has the words 
per ben written by her ſide; which words, 
| preceded by that of Piga, form an allu- 

five Moori/h quibble I have already forgot. 

The walls of the three halls are in- 

eruſtated with ſquare pieces of marble of 

two different colours dif poſed chequer- 
M 1, 8 5 wiſe, 


| 
| 
| 
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wiſe, d ſo are the floors. On the „ : 
floor there i is a ſmall room where before 


the earthquake water was made to ſpout 


from many little pipes concealed in the 


walls on the touching of a ſpring; and 
this is almoſt all that is left of that 
Mocriſb palace. They are rebuilding it, 


and the King will have it reſtored to its 
ancient form. A laudable thought, as 
poſterity will ſtill ſee what was the 
Mooriſh. taſte i in architecture. 5 | 
From the windows of the hall where 


the ſtags are painted, chere is a fine 
proſpect; but I am ſick of proſpects, 


and will give you no further deſcription . 


of any. If you e ee. get * | 
ts 


The an 1 8 at "Mes. has not 


friars made me obſerve, that the little 


round members over the plinths of the 


two great columns on each ſide the gate 


of the church, were crack d and partly 
broFen. off. But that was, almoſt all the 
damage. 


enn 
damage the building has undergone, 
though the trepidation of the ground 
Was ſo great, that ſome of the friars were 
thrown upon their faces as they were 
kneeling in the choir, and many people 
in the church ſtumbled apainſt each 
other. Had the building inelined but an 


inch or two more, it would probably {> 


have gone down all at once and cruſh'd ; 
them all in an inſtant. 1 

I take now my leave of Cintra, of the 
beautiful ſpot it ſtands upon, of the re- 
maining halls of the Mooriſh palace, and 
of the high hills in that neighbourhood, 
where many Engliſh and many Portil- | 
gueſe have pretty country-houſes. I am 
told that not far from thence there is a 
ſpot of ground about a league in length 
and a mile broad, all planted with orans 
ges and lemons, whoſe flowers in due 
ſeaſon perfume a vaſt tract of country 
They call it the valley of Collares, and 
compare it to the garden of Eden. In all 
probability, had I gone to ſee. it, I 
SY -  thoulg 
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ſhould have compared it'to the territoty 
of San Remo on the Ligurian coaſt, 
As I came from Cintra towards Liſs 
bon I ſaw ſome other parts of that Aque- 
duct that goes over the valley of Alcan- 
tara. I ſaw likewiſe ſome agreeable 


Quintas; that is, Country-houſes belong- 


ing to the Portugueſe nobility and gentry. 
Yet in general the country which I have 


" ſeen during * ſhort ramble, i is rocky 


and barren. Ke pe Be 


: LETTER XXXI. 
People forbidden to talk. Robbers and not 
Murtherers. Concuſſion from eaſt to weſt. 
Barraca c. Blacks and their progenes, 
Feu and their pn ne can 
. _ wheels. | 
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| 5 Liſbon, bert 15. 1760. 

M* n here have not merely 
been limited to cuſtoms and man- 
| ners, to [palaces and convents. I have 


done my utmoſt to colle& genuine in- 
ot | 5 formation 


— — 
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formation about the ſeveral tranſactions 
which have lately turned the eyes of all 
Europe to this country, and you would 
admire my induſtry if I were to appriſe 
you of all my endeavours to find the true 
motive of the Duke D' Averro's crime, 
the expulſion of- the Jeſuits, the baniſn- 
ment of the King's natural brothers, the 
unprecedented harſh treatment to Cardi- 
nal Acciajoli, and the exaltation of Don 
Baſtian oleph de Carvatho. to the 18 
bummit of power. 

Theſe ſubjects are en t in 
quiry, eſpecially as care has been taken 


to throw a veil over them, which will 


obſtruct future hiſtorians. But my dili- 
gence of ſearch has not been much re- 
warded. This government has forbidden 
every body to make theſe, and other cur- 
rent matters, the topics of their conver- 
ſation: the prohibition ſubjects the 
tranſpreſſors to ſuch ſevere penalties, and 
ſo many have already been thrown into 
jail upon this account, that the poor ſouls- 

83 are 
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are quite frighted at the mere mention 
of ſome names: nor is it eaſy to bring 
any native to diſcloſe his opinion about 
any thing that looks political, though 
forwardneſs to decide and love of talking 
are two of the chief ingredients in the 
character of the Portugueſe. As for the 
few particularities which I have been 
able to glean from foreigners, they are ſo 
full of uncertainty, contradiction, and 
evident partiality, that inſtead of mak- 
ing them any part of my letters, it will 
be better to ſave * For: ofal entertain- : 
r di 
* 1; Rat]: cannot quit this couptTT: wich» 
4 ſaying a few words more of the je- 
ſuits. From a brother who writes from 
Portugal, you have a kind of right to 
expect his opinion of them, as well as 
of the proceedings of this nb 
againſt don. 
As you are well ane with my 
| way of thinking on feveral particulars, 
you will N imagine that I approve 
e 


of 1 
0 
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of thoſe proceedings, and that 1 conſider 
theſe pretended Companions of Fefus as a 
gang of "traitors always ready to ſtab 
Sovereigns and overthrow kingdoms; as 
they are conſidered by numberleſs people 
throughout Europe. But, whatever be 
the opinion of others, I never could do 
them ſo much honour as to think them 


poſſeſſed of that ſteadineſs of ſoul which 


is required to ventute upon ſuch great 
and bold acts of wickedneſs. I have often 
_ watched them as an Order, and have 
likewiſe been intimately acquainted with 
- good number. of their individuals ; but 
have always found them (as well as all 
other Friars), ſo poorly puſillanimous, as 

to be thoroughly perſuaded that a man 
of common courage might drive a dozen 
of them to the end of the world with a 
cudgel. Their conſtant way of life, as 
it keeps them at a great diſtance from 
all ſorts of danger, enervates their minds, 
and, inſtead of enterpriſe and intrepidity, | 
iofuſes into them a female ſpirit of 
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en and obſequiouſneſs, with a 
plentiful mixture of diſſimulation and 
| hypocriſy. Not one of the many I have 
known, but r more or leſs of this 
character. i i ; 
With ſuch a notion of Dem, 5 
wy by many years of obſervation and 
reflection, IJ have read 4 good-many of 
thoſe books lately written againft them 
with a view to make them all be conſi- 
dered as Conſpirators, Traitors, and Re- 
 gicides by principle and ſyſtem. But too 
much of malicious diſingenuity is con- 
tained in thoſe books. Far from having s 
been convinced by the teaſons offered in : 
them, I do not even believe that they 
have: had à hand in the attempt of 
D'* Aveito; for which I can very well ac- 
count in a fimple manner, and without 
baving recourſe to marvellous complicat-' 
ed plots. The very proceedings of this 
Government againſt them have rivetted 
my. incredulity as to their having par- 


taken 10 that weft; ; nor is it poſſible 
TY” to 
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to conceive, that a large body ef ſuch 
men as I know them to be, 'cunning, 
cautious, and frarful, would enter into 
a conſpiracy headed by a haughty, im- 
prudent, and deſperate man ſuch as 
5 D Aveiro, and compoſed of men and wo- 
men of different ages and conditions; 
which conſpiracy, had it. even proved | 
ſucceſsful, would ſtill, and at the very 
beſt, have left them juſt where uy 
were and ag they were. 
But let us grant for nn Ake 
that ſome few (or many, if you will) have 
entered into that conſpiracy. Where 
was the difficulty to hang thoſe. few (or 
many) after a trial not ſecret, not myſte - 
rious, but fair and open to the whole 
nation? Not one Jeſuit has as yet been 
put to death upon this account, but all 
have been exported out of the country 
and baniſhed it for ever, without the leaſt 
diſcrimination between the innocent and 
the guilty ; which HOY ra ger 1 


n 


equity n 
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18 equity: and juſtice. . It is t 10 that old 
Malagrida and two or three more {none 
of them Portugueſe, but all Italians, 
which is remarkable) have been detained 
and thrown. into Jail. T hey have now 1 
been above two years a/ in the inquiſi- 
tion. But what has the inquiſition to do 
with regicides, if this government is per- 
ſuaded that regicides they are? Why have 
they not been hanged with the Duke 
D' Aveiro and the other | conſpirators ? 
The power that could eaſily baniſni thou- 
ſands, could as eaſily hang a dozen or two, 
or as many as you will. Why was this 
not done? Who could hinder it? The 
pope? The people? Some foreign power? 
No. The whole world would have ap- 
proved of the puniſhment inflicted upon 
convicted regicides. And why is recourſe 
had to the pens of mercenary writers, 
(a) Long after the dats of this letter poor Malagrida 
has been burnt as an Heretich, charged among ft other things 
of having written while in the priſons of the Inguiſi tion, 
that. the Virgin Mary hole Latin when flill in St. Ann's © 


womb, know not what is become of his brother ici: 
and 


[6 1 
and ſo much pains taken to blacken the 


whole order, when its guilty individuals 


were completely within the reach of 


avenging juſtice? Why are ſuch efforts 
made abroad to make the world believe 
that they are a ſet of villains, when af 


home no body is allowed to ſpeak either 


good or ill of them? That each jeſuit is 
a downright villain, always ea dy * 


nod of his general, his provincial, his rec- 
tor, or his prefect, to turn traitor, to turn 


conſpirator, to turn King- killer, is an 
aſſertion that may be credited by enthu- 


ſiaſts, and by thoſe who hate without 


knowing why, whoſe number is larger than 


vulgar obſervers are aware of; but never 
will be credited by men of ſober think- 
ing, by men acquainted with the varieties 
of our tempers and inclinations, by men 


who have remarked how perfectly im- | 
poſſible it is to bring a vaſt number of 


individuals to think and act as one man. 


My opinion of the Jeſuits' ſociety is 
therefore this, that they are obnoxious to 


* 
V— ————— ——b. — — — 
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the great ſociety of mankind, not 8 
they are traitors and regicides by princi - 
ple and ſyſtem, but becauſe they are inde»; 
flatigable accumulators of riches Which 
they do not want. Their maintenance re- 
quires. but little, as they live in commu- 
poorly. What need have they ta plunder. 
their neighbours with their trade and 
banking, and hoard up treaſures and trea - 
_ ſures, when: they lead a mean life and 
- cannot by inſtitution lead a better? Why 
they for ever hunting after inherit - 
| ances, always (or almoſt always) td the 
prejudice of lawful heirs? What will they 
do with thoſe treaſures? Or if they have 
any good reaſon. (which is inconceivable) 
for acting in this manner, why e 
not tell it aloud? / 0 
Indeed if they are e e 7 
this avarice of theirs is more than a ſuffi- 
cient motive. But inſtead of going this 
way to work, and call them Robbert, 


which ma be done with juſtice, as the 
| - deſire * 


— — 1 
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defire of robbing is the true and notorious 
ſpirit of their order, great trouble is taken 


by means of the preſs at Lucca, Venice, 


Lugano, and other places, to ery them 


down as Murtherers, "which in the nature 
| of things cannot W 7 od a 2 


| body. 
Beſides the pit of robbing "Or is 
that of domineering, which might have 


been an article of accuſation againſt them. 


This is another of their true and notori- 
ous characteriſticks, that has long made 


them odious to all men of ſenſe and pro- 
bity. What, need have they of influence 
and authority in the ſtates where they are 
eſtabliſhed, and even in the ſtates where 


they have no eſtabliſhment at all; that is, 


in thoſe countries, which' we, -perhaps 


with too much acrimony, call heretical? 
How are influence and authority in any 


ſtate to be reconciled with that profeſſion 


which obliges them to eat, dreſs, and 


| lodge poorly, as I ſaid, and to tread in 


the footſteps of Him whoſe companions 
: they 


—ͤ—— — — — —— 


! 
Ae cel therfeves? Why ide they cer 
ſhun the houſes of the poor, where reli- 
gious men ought always to be aſſiſting 
and comforting? And what buſineſs have 
they in the palaces of the great, where 
they are perpetually intruding? What are 
they doing in the courts of princes, 
where they are inceſſantly endeavouring 
to get a greater and greater footing ? Ma- 
ny and many times has my indignation 
been raiſed to ſee them there, ſmiling, 
bowing, whiſpering, fawning, caballing, 
and intriguing ten thouſand times more 
than the meaneſt courtiers. Wife 
But of theſe and other matters Ragione- 
rem pi adagio infieme poi, as the Evange- 
liſt ſaid to Afolfo. Mean while, as the 
hour of departure is approaching, I have 
employed yeſterday and to-day in viſiting 
over again and a-foot the ruins of this 
metropolis, and thoſe many cluſters of | 
habitations, which have been built for 
the. reception of thoſe unfortunate crea · 
tures 


{© apr 7. 


tures whom the 4 has bereft of 


their homes. 

Of thoſe ruins I have Digs tried to 
give you ſome idea: but I muſt again re- 
commend to you not to forget when you 

read that deſcription, that words cannot 
come up to ſo vaſt a ſcene. of nn | 
ſolation. wig 

By comparing the wa of theſe 

ruins (both in the town and country) with 
a map of Portugal, it appears that the 


main force of. that memorable concuſſion | 


was collected in a narrow line from Eaſt 


to Weſt; and that the chief miſchief 
cauſed by it, fell upon thoſe buildings 
that happened to lie along that line: ſo 


that it was not the ſolidity of its walls 
that ſaved the great edifice at Mafra 
from deſtruction, but its being at ſome 


diſtance from the courſe of the motion. 


Had this not been the caſe, that edifice 


could never have eſcaped the violence 


which ſhattered the ſtony ſides of the 
high hill near Cintra, and made ſome of 
| its 


. 
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roll down into the Gbjacent 


2 


1. . 5 
| When th fry of the earthquake fub- 5 


1—— . hs bidde 


of Lyon haſtened to raiſe all about the 
neighbouring hills ſuch temporary walls 
and roofs, as could immediately ſcreen 
them from the ſevere: weather that ſuc- ; 
ceeded the immenſe calamity, and have 
progreſſively built feveral ſmall villages 
compoſed of ſmall houſes and cottages, 
ſome of wood and ſome of brick, which 
are very pretty to look at, as a tb me- 


, gularly diſpoſed, and as it is the general 


enſtom here to whitewath We outſide of 
all their dwellings. EY RS 

- Thoſe ſmall houſes and cobwiiy they 
| call Barraca's: a very proper appellation, 
as this word, which has got admiſſion 
in almoſt all the languages of Europe, 
means in them all A "way N AIP 


* 8 
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I erolſing choſe parts of the tot 
Which have net been detnoliſhed,” it WAs 
impoſſible not to take hotfee of the haft 
tinefs of the” ſtreets:” The abomifable 
ſtink and the vaſt heaps that caule it, 


render many of thoſe ſtreets impaſſable. | 


I am told that there'are rigid laws agaĩnſt 


filth down the windows: but whit "ft 
laws when there is 6 power to enforce 
their execution 2? I OO 08 

One of the things that muſt futpriſe a 


ſtranger as he rambles about this town, 


is that great number ol Negroes” who 
ſwarm. i in every Döbler DIAS OI. 
OM Many of theſe unhappy Frdechen are 
natives of Africa, and many born of Afri. 


can parents either in Portugal or in ite | 


ultramarine dominions. No ſhip comes 
from thoſe regions without bringing ſome 
of either ſex; and, when they are here, 
they are allowed to marry not only among 
themſelves, but alſo with thoſe of a diffe- 
rent colour. Theſe croſs · marriages have 

LL 5 filled 


che infamous practice of throwing Any 
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3 filled the country with, different breeds of 
human monſters. A black and a white 
mulatto. Then a mulatto joins 
With a bla 5 ora White, and two other 
creatures are engendered, both called me- 
fiices. Then the męſtices white join with 
the meſticer black, or with true blacks, 
true white, or mulattos; and all branch 
4 ut into ſo many and various kinds, that 
it becomes ver difficult, if not impoſſible, 
. to. diſtinguiſh them by peculiar names, 
though they are all dier ite 80 their 

4 rener nn, for ar 1h 
To ſuch ee the ico] bleed 5 is 
1 waa depraved, that to be a Blanco; that 
is, a perfect ite, ig become a title of 
honour: ſo that when a Portugueſe ſays 
that he is 4 Blanco, you are not to under- 
tand that he is @ ite man, which is the 

he is an honeſt, man, a man of honour, a 

man of family, a man 1 en 14 


| neee 
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To all theſe mongrel mixtures you may 
add the Jewiſli. Portugal abounds with 
Jews who perſonate Chriſtians, and often 
intermarry both with the white and the 
other generations. You will eaſily com- 
prehend that this cannot much contri- 
bute towards the farther improvement of 
thoſe genealogies | which make fo good a 
figure on the ſhelves of the * at 
* e eee ; 
+» Theſe ſtrarige e 13 filled 
this town with ſuch a variety of odd fa- 
ces, as to make the traveller doubt whe- 
ther Lion is in Europe; and it may be 
foreſcen, that in a few centuries not a drop 
of pure Portugueſe blood will be left 
here, but all will be corrupted between 
Jews and Negroes, notwithſtanding their 
| moſt holy tribuoal of the ſacred OO 


Fl 


tion. 
To obviate one of the two 1 which.) 


1 both be removed by a ſecular wie - 
bunal) the inquiſition i is always upon * 
* to diſcover the Jews; and when/ 
ES any 


* — 
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any is found out, you know how he is 
treated. Tell an inquifitor that you are a 
Few becauſe it has pleaſed God to make 
you a Jew, and tlrat you do not think 
yourſelf entitled to undo what God has 
done, the good Father will throw you 
into the fire as ſure as if you were a chip. 
But as one evil breeds another, the in- 
ceſſant diligence of the inquifition to de- 
tect the Jews, makes them redouble their 
arts of concealment, and (what completes 
the bleſſing) (multiplies ſuperſtition and 
encreaſes "hypocriſy. Hence it happens 
that nambers of both ſexes, and of all 
ages and conditions, go about with long 
;roſaries between their thumb and fingers, 
muttering paters and aver, that they may 
de deemed Chriſtians if they are 2 
or not be miſtaken for Jews if Ae Are 
Chriſtians, | 
How che Jews e: ean bear wo-ledaatdat 
meeſſant danger, is-utterly inconceivable. 
There is a (ſtubborn perverſeneſs in their 
„ law- of og that almoſt 
** 4 * 


19 


zudißes the jnquiſitorzal rage. Would you 
not fly into a paſſion and roll down-ſtairs. 
the impudent fellow who was reſolved to 
Nay in your own houſe in Pisht of your 
6 
In my long walk of A and to- 
an; J have entered a good number of 
_ artiſts' ſhops, and found to my no ſmall N 
ſurpriſe that they belong moſtly to ſtran- 
gers. One would be apt to ſuſpect that 
the induſtry of this nation is not great; 
and the ſuſpicion will increaſe, when you 
are told that linen, woollen-cloth, filk- 
ſtuffs, and almoſt all other productions 
of the loom, are by the Portugueſe im- 
ported from abroad, though they have at 
home many of the materials. This is 
alſo the caſe with regard to all ſorts of 
ſteel, copper, and braſs- work, except 
what is uſed in mean houſes; that is, 
vrhat does not require much perfection of 
- workmanſhip. Would you believe that 
even their ſhoes they procure from Eng- 
vu and from France? I am told that the 
| ls feu 
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few who will have ſhoes made on purpoſe 
for their own feet, muſt apply to the few 
foreign ſhoemakers ſcattered about this 
town, and ſubmit to pay exhorbitant 
prices. Even taylors are foreigners for 
ö the greateſt part; at leaſt thoſe who are 
moſt i in vogue; and as to French barhers 
and hair-dreſſers, they ſwarm here as well 
as in England. Statuaries, architects, 
and engravers they never had of any note. 
As to painters they can boaſt but of one, 
"Alonzo Sanchez Coelho, a diſciple of our 
great Raphael, and a favourite of Philip 
II. who uſed to call him Titian the ſe 
cond. He was employed by that King in | 
the Eſcurial, which he contributed to 
adorn. His name is more known to the 
| Italians than to the Portugueſe. | 
I will not omit to ſay that [wanted A 
plan of this town to help myſelf in my 


excurſions; but was aſſured that ſuch a 


thing had never been thought on, though 
* conſidering its extent and the great reſort 
of ſtrangers, one would think that many 


/ 


En 
vy the probability 6f * profit e be 
ad to make it. 

To range about ſach a wide ſcene of | 
eurioſity as this metropolis and its neigh- 
bourhood, gives certainly much ſatisfac- 

tion to an inquiſitive pair of eyes. But if 
my eyes are pleaſed, my cars pay for it 
by a torment peculiar to the country, 
which I have ſuffered every en fince 18 | 
| arrival, holidays excepted. Silt © 
This torment is cauſed by the creak⸗ 
ing of the cart-wkeels. 1 queſtion whe- 
ther the ſtink of the dirtieft ſtreets is not 
more fupportable to the noſtrils than that 
ſhrillneſs to the ears. The cart-wheels 
here are made out of two boards nailed 
together, and clumſily cut in a circular 
form. Yet the painful noiſe they make 
might be obviated, weuld earmen but 
greaſe their axles : but they ſay that the 
devil would then do | miſchief to their 
oxen, and that noiſe frightens him away. 
Did you ever hear a better reaſon for ſpar- 
ing greaſe? Saavedra in his Don Quixote, 
23 7 i takes 


* 
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about the noiſe of cart- wheels, ** de cuyo. 


- e chirrio _afpera continuado 97 dize che 


" Fugyen 4 bos Jogos. y los a, by wheſe grate 
ing and inceſſant ſprillneſs, they ſay tliat 
wolves and bears are put to fight. If this 
Spaniſh notion. is not warranted by expe» 


rience, probability will render it excuſa - 
ble: but the Portugueſe have till higher ; 
expectations from the noiſe of a cart - 


wheel. 


1 


. Theſe and many ae 3 


Ws as yet given me no great ideg of the 


common ſenſe of this nation; and as 1 


have brought ne recommendatory letters 
to introduce me to the higher claſs, 
here I might find ſomething to make me 
- amends for the little pleaſure I have in 
obſerving the lower, I have reſolved to 


4 no longer here; and I hope that not 
more than one of my letters will he dated 


from this metropolis. _ 1-1; |, 
I will. conclude this REI an, Adama 


dies * by an n friend of mins 


takes notice of his countrymen's opipion 


5 
N 
5 
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on his landing here after an abſence.liks 
mine from his native country. Quants 
1 pens foes! 15 * Mulil 


* © © 


LETTER XxxII. 


4 important dialogue. Parade of e 
* FRY way of teaching. 


. f Liſbon, Sept. 16. 1760. 
- Quit Wen to-morrow. My paſſ- 
ports are diſpatched,” and I have juſt 
figned the bargain with the Caleſſeiros who 
are to carry me to Madrid in fifteen days. 
I take -Batiſte with me. My farewell 
compliments to the Britiſn Ambaſſador, 
the Engliſh nuns, the Genoeſe capuchins, 
and ſome other people, are all paid, 
and my things are pack'd up: ſo that 
to- morrow- night I ſhall "ſleep on the 
bother fide of the Tagus, Det me now 
write my laſt letter from Liſ(ortn :. 
ls have already given you to underſtand, | . 
that my opinon of the Portugueſe litera- 
ture is very low; and a few additional 
ob- 
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A which F have had occaſion 
to make this morning on this ſubject, 
have not heighten'd that opinion. But 
before I give you thoſe obſervations, let 
me tranſtate a _ Dialogue out of 2 Portu- 
Lr book. | 
"QuzsTION. Don 72 u the AP. who | 
15 is he? 
- AnsweR. Of King Jol „ and Ween 
Maria Anna f Auflria. ' © 
Qu. In what w Was. he bernt 
Ans. Tn 1714. 1 2 #7} 
. eee „Ns 
Axs. The fixth e I 
g « When. * 1 whom was 11 92 4 
2 i 21003; 
Ans. Aug. 29, of the fone year 5 
Cardinal de Cugna. 
Q- 22 has he pear > 01 
Ans. Being fill Prince of Brafi, he 
of the moſt, ſerene | Infanta of ow 
Dona Mariana Victoria. bio: | 
* . Wie: iu. about this "REAR 
E6noiribbs wil * us el Aus. 


2 
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Aus. Antony | 'Guedes de Privih wi | 
* was envoy at the court of Madrid. 

Qu. No vent to fetch in due form the : 
aig ſerene lady Infant s 

Ans. Dom Rodrigo Eanes de Sa Mar- ; 
quis of Abrantes. 

Qu. When did this OM reach Portu- 

w gal 4 L 159] | | 
1. Or ui 19, 1729. 

Qu. When did ſhe enter Liſbon? 

As. On Feb. 12, of the ſame year. |. 

Qu. Mien did King Toft of 175 the Ty 
Begin to reign? 

As. On the laf of Fuly 1750, 
Q. When war hie proclaimed ? | 
Ans. On Sept. 7. of the ſame yen. 

Qu. How many children has he? 
As. He hai four daughters, uli are 
the Lady Princeſs of Brafil Dana Maria 
Frances Label; he Lad manta Dona 
Maria. Anna Frances; the Lady Tnfanta 
Dona Maria Frances Dorotiy; and the 
Lady Inſanta Dona Maria Frances Bens- 
222 333 . $746 


And 


IL ee 
„And witk this fine Dialogue ends a 
- Portugueſe book printed in 1750, inti- 
tled-Infirugad de Principiantes, &c. that 
is, An Inſfiruftiqn to Beginners, and g 
nem Method: by which. the firſt e 
0 are fo 1:06 e __ the Ye * Schools," 
ces" 

This bis was 8 by the 4 pro- 
feſſors of the royal ſchool which goes by 
the name of 4s Eſcolas de Noſſa Senhora 
das Neceſfidades; that is, The Schools of our 
Lady of the Neceſſities ;\ to which ſchools 
(or ſchool) the Portugueſe: parents who 
intend to give a liberal education to their 
children, muſt ſend them, as no other 
ſchoel is e e OE N or 
private. 2 V | 
Soon er N 1 e . 
ther in Liſbon there was an univerſity; 
and was informed that theſe ſchools were 
here in the ſtead of an univerfity. Being 
deſirous to form ſome acquaintance with 
the profeſfors there, I ſent (directed for 


1 
f? 14 

1 
Pg 


Lov 
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the heads of tlie ſchools) a large ſheet 
of ancient Greek characters, collected 
and methodically diſpoſed by a very learn- 
ed Engliſhman: called Morton, and ppb: 
lied in London not long before my 
departure. N = 
The ſheet was ca 1 as 
a a letter as I could poſſibly put toge- 
ther; and it proved an agreeable pre- 
ſent, if I am to believe two of thoſe pro- 
feſſors who came to me three days after, 
to return me thanks in their own and 
their collegues nam. 

You. may well think that 1 1 
them with very ſubmiſſive civility, and 
my reſpect prevailed upon them to ſtay 
dinner with me. During a good part of 
the afternoon they prattled with a volu- 

bility, which (as far as I have obſerved) 
is characteriſtical to the Portugueſe. It 
was pretty viſible that they both wanted 

to impoſe themſelves upon me for mighty 
learned men, and to make me conceive 
4 _ opinion of their ſchook, of their 
N 7 coun- 
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bounty, and 4 chin fotiegs: However, 
_ their learning ſeem'd to me not great, 
and their manner of conveying it by 
much too pompous. Their diſcourſe 
Was plentifully larded with ſuch Latif 
ſentences as are in every ſchool- boys 
thouth; and the names of Tully and Vir- 
z graced too many of their periods. 
They had ſome diſtant glimmering of 
the French literature; and had heard the 
names of Moliere and Boileau f but with 
tegard to that of Italy and of England, 
neither of them knew) mere than my 
negro. The ſheet of Greek phabets, 
which T had ſent them, is hung up; 
they faid; in one of their ſchools ; but 
they honeſtly own'd that none aan n 
meddled much with Gteek. 0 
My patience was nearly worn out « bel 
they left me, fully perſuaded I ſuppoſe; 
that they had amazed me with the va- 
riety of their knowledge and the fluency 
of their elocution. Hearing that theſe 


were two of the chief profeſſors das Ne- 
"4 | a 
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ee/itades, I found means to return the 


vilit when I was ſure of not finding them 


at home, and thought no further about 
them. However this morning they calls 


ed on me again, on purpoſe to thank me 
again, as they ſaid, for my preſent, 
which had been examined by their eol- 


legues, and found to be numa valeroga 
compuſigas.. (a: noble compeſtion, and as 
they had taken notice of my ſollicitude 


to inform myſelf of whatever was rela- 


— 


tive to their ſchools, they deſired my 


b acceptance of the book, out of which 


I have extracted the above dialogue, aſ- 
ſuring me that it was one of the moſt 
elegant and learned eee in their 


3 


They were no ſooner gone. ko 1 fell 
to reading it. It is divided into two parts 
nearly equal. The firſt is a moſt jejune 
abridgment of their hiſtory, from count 
Dom Henrico of Burgundy (who liv'd in 
the' eleventh century) down to the pre- 
ſent reign incluſively. The ſecond part 


8s .- 


Ia} Fe 
i» no more than the fame abridgment 
brown into nn of Which I have 
given you the laſt. The ſtyle of theſe is 
plain, becauſe no del make it other - 
wiſe; but as for that of the hiſtory 
(er abridgment) there are few things 
more thickly ſown with over-ſtrained 
3 and puerile'conceits.” 
By the title I had miſtaken it for a 
 new-year's-gift to a child; yet I ſee by 
the preface, that they put it into the 
hands of thoſe young men who from 
the ſchodl of humanity are advanced to 
that of rhetorick; How it can contri- 


bute to make young men rhetoricians, 


is beyond my compichenſion; and if 
you review my faithful tranſlation of the 
dialogue, you will agree with me, that 
ſuch trifles ought to have been taught in 
the nurſery, and not in a royal ſchool of 
rhetorick. Kellys boys, who are pupils 
to the younger of my viſitors, have told 
me, that this and their other ſchool - 


books muſt be learned by heart in each 
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reſpective ſchool; for ſuch is the me- 
thod : and the ſcholars who neglect to 
commit their daily leſſons to e 
are ſure of puniſnment. 1 | 
What J have further to remark on this 
ſubject i is, that as Eſcolas das Neceſſidades 
IS a Philippine convent, and of courſe 
the profeſſors are Philippine friars. The 
Jeſaits were formerly poſſeſſed' of the 
excluſive privilege of teaching the youth 
of Liſbon; but ſoon after their expulſion ' 
this honour was conferred by the go- 
vernment upon the Philippines; and I 
am much miſtaken if the poor lads are 
not fallen from the frying- PR into the 
fire. | * 
. ales fact that in realy the * 
ſuits have endeavoured to root out all 
literature. Before the inſtitution of their. 
order we had ſuch a number of men emi- 
nent in various branches of ſcience, from 


oP Dante down to oy er as er 


a Dante, Was 1 in 126 5. 
(b) Galileo died in 1642. 
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5 F 
if any, of the modern nations can ſhow. 
But as ſoon as the Jeſuits got poſſeſſion of 
our ſchools under the pretence of teach - 
ing our youth gratis, there was almoſt 
an end amongſt us of hiſtorians, politi- 
cians, philoſophers, and poets. The je- 
ſuits began by diſcrediting the Greek 
tongue, and perſuaded us that it was un- 
neceſſary. Then by means of their vo- 
luminous Latin grammars they rendered 
the acquiſition of the Latin next to im- 
poſſible, as it is almoſt impoſſible to 
learn a thing unknown by means of a 
thing equally unknown. They corrupt- 
ed-even our language, and cauſed ſuch a 
deluge of equivocal wit to be poured 
cover our writings of all kinds, that du- 
ring their reign, that is, during the laſt 
century, we excited the ridicule of the 
neighbouring nations, in whom long be- 
fore we had raiſed aſtoniſhment. wb; 
It was luckly for us that the Jeſuits 
could never obtain admiſſion into the 
univerſity of Piſa, and that they were 
17 not 


oa 
944 
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not even allowed to teach in the inferior 

ſchools of Tuſcany ; fo that it was at 

laſt in the power ef the Tuſcans and of 
Galileo's diſciples and followers, to reſcue 

us from barbarity, and reſtore the learn+ 


ing of Italy to purity and {plendour. 


Rinaldini, Aggiunti, the two Del Buand's, 
Viviani, Bellini, Torricelli, Redi, and ſe- 
veral other men, deliver'd us in a good 
meaſure from our falſe. inſtrufors ; falſe 
with regard to us, though not to them- 
ſelves, as they taught each other very 
well, and were themſelves almoſt the 
only men of ſcience throughout the coun- 
2 895 eee, 
8 And here it may not be amiſs to re- 
cord, that amongſt our Italian princes, 
it was our glorious king Victor Amadeus 
who firſt detected the deep-laid ſchemes 
of the Jeſuits, and who firſt had the cou- 
rage to ſtrip them throughout his domi- 
nions of the excluſive privilege of teach- 
ing us. And it is originally to him that 
the greater part of the Italian ſtates owe 
2 the 
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the great bleſſing of having at preſent but 
a wes few Jeſuits for teachers. ; 

In this country, however, it was not 
very judicious to ſubſtitute the Philip- 
| pines to the Jeſuits, if the' Philippines 
are for ignorance like thoſe of Italy, as I 
am perſuaded they are. But it is to be 
| hoped that theſe reverend fathers have 
been only temporarily entruſted with this 
important charge, until the preſent diſ- 
turbances are ſomewhat quieted. Tam 
told, that this government intends to 
put the public ſchools into better regu- 
lations, and that a good number of truly 
learned men are ſoon to be procured from 
other countries: nay, I am poſitively aſ- 
ſured, that old Facciolati the philologiſt, 
father Fri the mathematician, and ſome 
other eminent men from Padua, Milan, 
and other parts of Italy, are expected to 
be ſoon here; that a new univerſity is 
to be inſtituted in this town, into which 
ſome of the Cohimbra- profeſſors are to 
be incorporated, and that ancient unver- 


fity totally OT , How 


1 
How much of truth there is in theſe 
reports, I have not been able to aſcer- 
tain. Perhaps the day approaches, that 
the Portugueſe will emerge from igno- 
rance and ſuperſtition, and come up to a 
level with ſome other Catholic nations, 


LETTER XXXI 


F leas, rats, pe, other conveniencies. Love 
in one place and liberty in another, De- 
votion here and devation there. ES 


| Aldeagallega, Sept. 17, 1760. 7 
HE poor — has quitted 
Liſbon to-day in the afternoon, in 

* to journey on to his native land. 
The river Tagus, not three miles broad 
at the mouth, is full nine miles where 
1 croſſed it to-day: but the wind proved 


ſo favourable, that in about three hours 1 = 


ſuailed overit in an open boat. 

And here I am in the beſt i inn / Blal- 
line they call it here) of Aldeagallega. 
My apartment is nothing more than a 
93 large 
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large room hung all round with fine 
broad cobwebs, and furniſhed with a 
narrow mat for its inhabitant to ſtretch 
his limbs upon, whenever he ſhall wiſh 
t6 86 to fleep. Glaſs- windows this room 
has none; but inſtead of panes there are 
ſhutters ſo full of chinks, that all the 
children of Eolus may paſs them. As 
for a bed, tables, chairs, pictures, and 
other things in uſe amongſt Chriſtians 
and Mahometans, here are none; and 
through the various clefts of the boards 
which form this floor, 1 expect that a 
multitude of rats will come out to · niglit 
to peep at me, and eat me perhaps, as 
he Efallogeiro has no victuals either 1 

them or for any body elſe. | 

Such is the lodging I have got for to- 
night. But although the danger from 
che rats may be rather imaginary than 
real, yet it is evident that I ſhall not eſ- 
Tape with a whole ſkin from the fleas, 
| which run on all fides of this room! ia 
R numerous es cent and ſerm impa- 
tiently 
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tiently to wait for my putting out the 
light that they may come and eat me. 
However, upon this mat I ſhall not 
| fleep. Batiſte, who has travell'd much 


up and down this country, has bought 


me a large bag, which is to ſerve me in- 
ſtead of a bed as long as my journey 
through Portugal will laſt; and he is 
this minute come to tell me, that he has 
found dry ſtraw ſufficient to fill it; ſo 
that he is ſure I ſhall paſs a comfortable 
night upon it, with the help of the ſheets 
and coverlet that he has likewiſe pro- 
vided. As to food, we have brought 
with us -fowls, hams, ſauſages, pies, 
cakes, and cheeſe; therefore neither of 
us ſhall meet with the diſmal fate of 
Fugurtha after he fell into the hands of 
the mercileſs Romans, 
And now, ye Queens of Parnaſſus, as 
_ reward for my long paſt ſervices, for 
which you never paid me, I beſeech you 
to obtain from your friend Apollo, that 
| to-morrow he be fo kind as to bring day 
U 4 „ 


17 = „ 
| over this region betimes, that I may- 
early ſee the way which leads travellers 
5 from: the moſt pH inn of ere 


f 
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FBaupper being over, and finding in my- 
ſelf an invincible reluctance to fall down 
upon the ſtraw- bag, I went to take a 
ſhort walk. The air is _— 
calm, and the moon ſhines bright. A 
T was moving on with weary ſteps bd | 

| buſy imagination, I found myſelf by the 
fide of the Tagus, which 1 is within piſtol- 
ſhot of the Efallage. There I ſaw many 
a happy couple, ſome ſitting on the 
bank, ſome walking back wards and for- 
wards, all whiſpering, all hugging, all 

enjoying each other in the cool of the 
evening. | 414 997; 
Good folks! aid 1 to myſell. What 
ſort of ſupper they have had I know not, 
and probably their beds are no better 
than that which Batiſte has provided for 
pe And *. "_ are happy in each * 
z bers 5 


_ 


| 1 
other's kindneſs. Why do the Engliſh 
ſtun foreigners with their liberty? Is 
it not liberty to wander by the river-ſide 
at Aldeagallega, telling a gentle maid 
whatever comes uppermoſt, without a 
thought of miniſtry, politics, or faction? 
_ Happy Aldeagallegans! go on in this 
way for ever, and never think nor enquire 
ha the money of the nation is ſpent! + 
I had already taken notice that the 
| N are of a diſpoſition much more 
amorous than the Engliſh, and waited 
for an opportunity to tell you ſo. The 
inhabitants of this village walking thus 
lovingly chacun avec ſa chacune have now 
given me that opportunity. But this is 
generally the caſe with all nations in 
warm climates. The natives of a cold 
region can ſcarcely have right notions of 
the effect of a warm temperature. In 
northern latitudes a good deal of cloathing 
and firing is required to paſs life away 
with ſome. comfort; and where cloath - 
ing and firing are much wanting, much 
: thought 
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thought and much time muſt be ſpent to 
. procure: them. The caſe is ſomewhat 

_ different in thoſe countries where fewer 

things ate neceſſary to life. This is the 

reaſon why in England there are multi- 
tudes who have ſcarcely been in love once 

in their lives. Many a debauchee have I 


| feen in England during ten years, but 


very ſeldom a true innamorato. In Portu- 
gal all are in love from the day of their 
| nativity to that of their deceaſe, and Ca- 
_ avens knew what he was about when he 
: Vans bella. 1 
"ids a gente Lufitana. 
Fair Venus cheriſhes the Portugueſe.” 


Love is the predominant paſſion on the 
| _—_ as Liberty on the Thames. 

There are many more ftriking differ- 
ences between the Portugueſe and the 
Engliſh; but that amongſt other which is 
moſt remarkable, is their different way of | 
being devour, when by devotion we mean 
; n aut aud how of religion, indepen- 

| dent 


— 
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dent of its ſpitit. See the Engliſh at 
church. They fit or ſtand with a com- 
poſed look; fing their plalms and anthems | 
with an even tone of voice; and not one 
in a hundred betrays the leaſt enthuſiaſm, 
except a few of thoſe two ſects called 
Methodifts and Quakers, who might be 
termed the Lufitanick yur of the JR 
nation. 5 
The e on che contrary unn 
at church, are devout to a ſuperlative de- 
gree. They are almoſt all the time upon 
their knees; raiſe their eyes wiſtfully up, 
fix the fingers of one hand cloſely be- 
| tween thoſe of the other; ſing very loud, 
or utter ejaculations with great earneſt- 
neſs, and often ſtrike their breaſts with 
their hands. Leave their churches and 
look at their houſes. You will ſee many 
croſſes painted on their outward walls, 
ot a Madona, or a St. Francis, or a St. 
Anthony. Look at one of their friars 
coming in. Men, women, and children | 

wilt Dy” get * run to him, and 
humbly 


KL f 


| humbly kiſs his hand, or his flecve, or he 
dem of his armen. or the beads, that 
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ſe — in ja". 3 ae. a 
high crucifix planted in the middle of 
1 ſtreet, ſinging litanies with their utmoſt 
power of voice. Then none of them dares 
o die without going through many pre- 
paratory rites, which is not the caſe in 
England: and when they are dead, they 
are buried dreſs dupina habit that muſt 
be bought of a Franciſcan or a Dominican 
Fri riar, of whoſe ſanctity they had a good 
opinion. 1 remember an impudent Por- 
togueſe 2 ranciſcan I met once in a boat 
as I was going down our, Po, who looked 
upon all Italians as little leſs than here- 
ticks. | What led him into this opinion 
was, that no body i in Italy would give him 
a farthing for his coat, which i in Portu- 
| gal, he could fell at will at FOOT. or vin | 
| Crowns. | 


1 


of the Portagueſe & to the Virgin Mary? 
The 


4 
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The ſouthern Italians ſcarcely rate her ſo 
high as the Portugueſe: but the Engliſh 
never think of her. You may eaſily ima- 
gine that thoſe who make nothing of the 
Virgin, make leſs than nothing of the 
Saints, which is not the caſe either in 
Italy or in Portugal. Yet the Portugueſe 
revere them a great deal more than we 
do; and above all you cannot conceive 
what | ſublime. notions they have of 
St. Anthony! The twelve apoſtles all to- 
gether have not the hundredth part of the 
prayers directed to them that are to him. 
St. Anthony was a countryman of theirs; 
and as ſuch, they take it for granted that 
he will mind them more than any of the 
apoſtles or any other. But what buſineſs 
have they with St. Francis, who was our 
countryman, and, I think, never. viſited 
Portugal in his life? Yet they put him 
upon a level with their own St. Francis, 
and even a degree higher, if we may judge 
by their | Pranciſco's and Franciſca s, who 
are much more numerous throughout 
their 


HT - 
- their country than the Antonio's and An 
tania 6. You may have a ſpecimen of the 
Portugueſe fondneſs, firſt for our Lady, 

and then for St. Francis, if you will look 
back again to the dialogue out of the 
Philippine- bock. There you will find 
that each of the King's four daughters 
was - chriſtened by the name of * ; 
Frances. 
But the great es of the Portu- | 
gueſe does not interfere at all with their 
love of the other ſex, or. | their love of 
dancing, which is another of their mighty 
loves. As ſoon as they have done with 
evening-ſinging of litanies before their 
crucifixes in the ſtreets, and at their win- 
dows or balconies, if you take a ramble 
about the ſtreets, you ſee in houſes and 
hops numbers of them dancing merrily 
at the ſound of a guittar or two, while 
ſome of the company, or the guittariſts 
_ © themſelves, ſing a ſong to the tune. 
1 None of your minuets and your aimables. 0 
Their dances are not of ſuch a cold, in- in- 
ſipid, | 


/ 


. 
pid, and frenchified kind. They chiefly 


inceſſant ſtriking of their heels on the 
ground, perfectly calculated to kindle the 
mind with joy and the heart with deſire. 

Thus live the Portugueſe in an unin- 
terrupted round of devotion and pleaſure. 
They are neither gluttons nor drunkards, 
though their country wants neither food 
nor drink. Their beef and veal indeed 
are not ſo generally good as in England, 
or in the weſtern and northern parts of 
Italy; but their pork, mutton, and lamb 
are excellent; and ſo are their chickens, 
fowls, dacks, turkeys, and game. As 


for fiſh, the Liſbon- market is perhaps the 


moſt plentifully and moſt yariouſly ſup- 


plied in Europe; and all their fruit and 
_ garden-ſtuff is ſuperlatively good, The 
low people ſeldom taſte fleſh; but the 


| beſt ſort keep very good tables and have 
French cooks. To keep a table, how- 


ever, muſt require a conſiderable expence 5 


1 N in 


: couſiſt in jumps and jerks, in languid 
.poſtures and languid falls, in a quick and 
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My table at Kelly's, which was far from 
being a ſumptuous one, coſt me above a 


guinea a day. But I know nothing as 


to the manner of living of the great in 
Liſbon, becauſe IJ have ſeen none. By 
what I have ſeen of the inferior claſſes} 

they ſeem to like a good houſe, if they 
have one that is good : but if they have 
it not, a Baracca will do quite as well. 
As to houſhold furniture they have no 
refined ideas. A hard matraſs in a cor- 
ner, or a mat, or their own cloaths, 


will ſtand them in ſtead of as good beds 


. : f — 1 , 
as down can make; for which reaſon 


they look generally dirty. Almoſt any 
thing with them will ſupply the place of 


victuals ; and water is excellent to quench. 


the thirſt, eſpecially ſuch _ water as x 


they have here. 
Thus live the Portugueſe, withour 


thinking much of to-morrow; that 
plaguy to-morrow, which, along with | - 
| liberty, © 


in Liſbon, if to live at home coſts pro 
portionably as much as to live at an inn. 


4. 


* 
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| liberty, is always „ in the "ay 
of an Engliſhman. In general they are 
healthy and full of ſpirits, and live long, 


if we may judge by the great number of 


old people that one ſees 1 in their metropo- 


lis. Whether the proportion of happi- 
neſs is greater in Portugal than in Eng- 


land, or the contrary, I have no means of 
calculating; but the Portugueſe do not 


look as if they were diſturbed by deſire of 


change, or fear of want. 


The ruin of their capital was a misfor- 
tune eternally to be commiſerated. Speak- 


ing of it, the Portugueſe would ſay: Qyem | 
nas ha viſto L1/hoa, nao ha viſto coſa boa 3 


&« he who has not ſeen Liſbon, has ſeen no- 


thing that is good.” Of ſuch partial ſayings 


almoſt every nation has one, if not more. 
Quien no ha viſto Sevilla, no ha viſto mara- 
villa. He who has not ſeen Seville has nof 
ce ſeen a wonder. Nui n' a point vu Ver- 


Hille, a vu rien qui vaille. He who he 


« not ſeen Verſailles has ſeen nothing worth 
& ſeeing.” I could give you many more 


Vor, I. * ſayings 
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of them all; thou gh not in rhyme. 
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. 3 of this ſort, if I had a 
7 That of the Neapolitans'i is the moſt ener- 
5 8 þ . | ; 


Vedi Napoli e po mori. * See Naples, and 


- 


